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PREFACE. 



The object of this little work is to present the 
essentialB of English Grammar in a simple, methodical, 
and cheap form. In it the writer has endeavoured to 
be sufficiently easy for beginners, as well as to embrace 
all that is absolutely necessary for a complete knowledge 
of the subject, thus obviating the use of two separate 
books. 

But few explanations have been introduced, and 
these are intended more for junior teachers than for the 
pupils, the writer being convinced that boys seldom 
read them, and that they can be given much better 
viva voce. Simple definitions and clearly expressed 
rules are all that a boy requires from his text-book, and 
these he should be expected to commit to memory. 
For minute explanation and illustration he naturally 
looks to his teacher, whose business it is to colour up 
and vivify these dry matters of fact. The system that 
is still very much in vogue, especially in the early 
stages of education, of throwing the onus of the work 
upon the boy, and making the teacher a mere questioning 
machine, cannot be too strongly condemxL^^ 



ly PBEFACE. 

As far as practicable what is old and well known has 
been adhered to ; for children are so often removed 
from school to school that, unless . there is some 
uniformity in the text-books made use of, they have to 
unlearn under one master what they learned under 
another. Strict logical accuracy in definition and 
division has not been attained, nor even aimed at in 
every case ; nor has the writer thought fit to introduce 
any startling innovations, or to call old faces by new 
names. Wherever a well-known definition appeared 
to him to be unmistakable he has not scrupled to adopt 
it ; at the same time the results of modem scholarship 
have been incorporated wherever they appear to be 
needed. 

The writer relies most upon the simplicity and 
systematic arrangement of the work, and has every 
confidence in saying that it contains nothing that will 
have to be unlearned in studying larger treatises on 
the subject. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



EMHSS &MHHAB. 

English Grammar is the art of speaking and writing our 

language correctly. 
It is divided into four parts, Orthography, Etymology, 

Sjmtax, Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters. 
Etjrmology, of words. 
Syntax, of sentences* 
Prosody, of poetry. 

OETHO&MPHT. 

Orthography is that pa/rt of grammar which treats of letters^ 

their names, sounds, and the formation of them into 

syllables and words. 
A letter is a mark which represents a vocal sound. 
There are 26 letters in English, which ai*e called collectively 

the Alphabet. 
^ Each letter has two shapes, one called a capital, the other a 

smaU letter, e.g., 
A, B, C, D, &c. 
a, b, c, d, &c. 

Let it at once be distinctly noted that the names we give to 
the letters and their tounds are two totally different things ; 
e. g. the name a\JUh (h), and the sound, which is merely a 
breathing. 



I 
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Letters are of two kinds, vowels and consonants. 

A Vowel is a letter that forms a perfect sound by itself. 

They are a, e, i, o, u, and w and y when not at the 
beginning of a word or syllable. 

A Consonailt is a letter that cannot form a full, open sound, 
unless joined to a vowel. 

Here let the teacher illustrate the difference between the 
sounds of the vowels and the consonants, which can only be 
done vivft voce. 

There are" in the English language about 36 different sounds, 
to represent which we have only 26 letters, and of these 
4 are unnecessary ; our alphabet is therefore both 
deficient and redundant. To make up for these imper- 
fections we have two resources : — 

(1) By allowing one letter to represent several sounds. 

(2) By giving one sound to two letters, e. g, : — 

(1) a has four different sounds, as in fate, fat, far, fall. 
e has three „ „ „ schepae, den, open. 
i has two „ „ „ dine, din. 

has three „ „ „ so, sot, prove. 

« has three „ „ „ tube, tub, pull. 

Some of these sounds, too, are not always represented by the 
same letter, sometimes even by two or three letters, e.g., 
dirt, hurt ; duty, dew, beauty ; son, sun ; pail, tale ; odour, 
boat; sir, her; vow, plough, out ; off, cough, laurel,. &c. 

(2) th, sh, ph, ng, stand for one sound each. 

c, j, and k are the redundant letters, and x is really a double 
letter, being equal to ks. 

l,m, n, r are called liquids, because they easily combine with 
any other sound. 

h is called the aerate. 

The remaining ten consonants are called mutes* and consist 
of five pairs, called sharp and flat mutes. ' 

• The mutes are sometimes classified according to the organs of speech 
bjr which they are pronounced, i. e. into labials, dentals, and gutturals. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 



The English Alphabet may therefore be thus arranged : — 



Y0WBL8. 


8BMI- 
V0WXL8. 


UQUIDS. 


XUTB8. 


RBDUNSAST 
liinTBBS. 


IflPIRATB. 


a 
e 
i 
o 
u 


W 

y 


1 

m 
u 

r 


Flat. Sharp. 

5 ? 

d t 

g k 

z s 


C 

J 

q 

X 


h 



When two vowels are used to make one sound they are 
called a diphthong ; as, o^ in boy. 

When three vowels are so used they constitute a triphthong; 
as, iew in view. 

A Syllable is a word, or part of a word, forming one distinct 
sound. 

Words are articulate sounds, or written characters which 
represent those sounds, used as signs to convey our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is called a mcnosyUahle, as, truth. 
A word of two syllables is called a disyUahle^ as, un-truth. 
A word of three syllables is called a trisyllable^ as, un-truth-ful. 
A word of more than three syllables is called a polysyllable, 
, as, un-truth-ful-ly. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology is that pa/rt of gra/mmar which treats of words^ 
their dassificatioTiy iriflecHon, a/nd derivation. 

By Classification is meant the placing of words into different 
classes or divisions ; as, noun, verb, adjective. 

Inflection is the change in spelling that words nndergo 
to mark an alteration in their meaning ; as, box, boxes ; 
ride, rode, ridden. 

Derivation treats of the origin and history of words ; thus, 
from Ileal come health, unhealthy ; from the Latin scrib 
come scribble, scripture, subscription. 

ON THE CLASSmCATION OP WOEDS. 

Words are divided into eight classes, which are called Farts 
of Speech ; these are : — 

Noun. 
Adjective. 
Pronoun. 
Verb. 
Adverb. 
Preposition. 
Conjunction. 
Interjection. 

The most important as well as the largest classes of words 
are the N<mn and the Verb. 

THE Bf OTJN. 

A IToTin is the name of anything; as, Tom, York, book, 

trutL 
Kouns are of three kinds, Proper, Common, and Abstract. 



THE NOUN — THE YEBB. 5 

A Oonunon noun is a name which is common to all things of 
the same kind ; as, boy, river, metal. 

A Froper noun is the name of some particular thing ; as, 
Fred, Paris, Vesuvius. 

An Abstract noun is the name of something which we can 
only conceive in our minds as existing apart from some- 
thing else ; as, beauty, health, flight. 

Proper nouns always begin with a capital letter. 

When a noun denotes a number of indiyiduals taken together 

it is called a colleotiye noun ; as, mob, flock, committee. 
Names of actions ending in ing are distinguished as participial 

nouns ; as, sleeping. 
Adjectives are sometimes used as nouns ; as, the lazy will be 

punished. 
Proper nouns sometimes become common, and yice-versa ; e. g. 

as strong as a Samson ; I am going to the Park (when some 

particular one is meant). 

THE 7EEB. 

A verb is a word which expresses being, doing or suffering ; * 

as, I am, I kick, I am kicked. 
Verbs are of two kinds, transitive and intransitive. 

A transitive verb expresses action which passes over to an 
object ; as. He kicked me. 

An intransitive verb has no object ; as. He ran off. 

Verbs may be divided in many different ways according to the 

view we take of them : e. g, 
1. — ^Transitive and ) x xr. 7 • j * . • 
Intransitive, p to the X:inci of action. 

2. — ^Regular and j ^„ . ^ xv^* j 

iLgular. as to their /orm. 

8.-Principalimd L3 to their t«e. 

Auxiliary. j 
A regular verb forms its past tense and perfect participle by 

adding d or ed to the present ; as, walk, walked, walked. 
An irregpilar verb does rvot form its past tense and perfect 

participle by adding d or ed to the present ; as, write, 

wrote, written. 
A principal verb is one which can be used by itself ; as, He 

writes, they ran. 

* Or, a verb it a word which asserts; or, denote* otit^otv or a letAXA «$ «a?cAj««^RA. 
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An anziliary verb helps other verbs to form their moods and 
tenses ; as, I wiU go, she can read. 

There is still another important class of verbs which differ in 
their use from any that have been mentioned above ; they 
are called coptdative verbs ; such as, be, become, seem, 
grow, &C. 

A copnlatiye verb is used to join a subject to a predicate ; 
as, He 18 foolish, she groica tall. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

An Adjective is a word that qualifies, or limits the 
meaning of, a nonn ; as, a sour orange, six shillings. 

The name adnoun would be better. 
Adjectives are of three kinds: — (1) those that qualify ; (2) 
those that express quantity ; (3) those that distinguish. 

(1) Adjectives of quality express some property or accident 
of the thing ; as, a lazy boy, a dreadful explosion. 

(2) Adjectives of quantity, or numeral adjectives, express 
the number or amount of the thing; as, seven days, 
any time. 

There are three kinds of numeral adjectives, definite, inde- 
finite, and distributive. 

(a.) Definite numerals express the exact number or quantity 
of the thing. They are either (a) Cardinal, as, one, two^ 
three, &c. ; or (j3) Ordinal, as, first, second, third, &c. 

((.) Ind^nite numerals do not express an exact quantity ; 
as, some money, any class. The chief are, many, much, 
more, any, few, several, some. 

No and none may be regarded as the zero of numerals. 

(c.) The Distributive numerals are, each, eyery, either, neither. 

(3) Adjectives that distinguish^ or demonstrative adjectives, 
' point out the thing meant ; as, that door ; the book I 

gave you. They are a, the, this, that, and sometimes 
such, same, yon or yonder. 

The demonstrative adjectives a and £^ are generally called 

Articles. 
Adjectives are often formed from proper nouns ; they should 

then be called proper adjectives; e.g., American Cheese, 

Platonic affection. 
Other parts of speech are frequently used as adjectives ; e.^., 

a gold ling, the rising sun, tiie down train. 



THE PRONOUN. 



THE PEONOUN. 
A PronoTin is a word that is used instead of a noun, 

as, Sam was punished because he did not know his lessons. 
Pronouns are divided into three* classes : Personxdy 
Hdative, and Interrogative. 

A Personal pronoun simply stands for a noun ; they are I, 
thou, he, she, it 

A Belative pronoun, besides standing for a noun, joins and 
relates one sentence to another ; they are who, which, 
that, wJuit, and sometimes as ', e. g,, The person who did 
it knew well the trouble that must follow. 

Who is used in reference to persons only ; which to animals and 
things; that to either persons or things. What is called the 
compound relative, as it includes both the relative and the 
antecedent; .e. g., I know what you want. 

An Interrogatiye pronoun is used in asking questions ; 
they are, who ? which 1 what ? 

One of the forms of the possessive cases of personal pronouns 
is generally called a possessive pronoun, f 

The demonstrative adjectives this and that when used without 
a noim following, are called demonstrative pronouns ; as, 
Bring that here. 

One, any, other, &q., are frequently used as indefinite pronouns ; 

as, Chie feels hurt at such treatment ; I don't want any. 
"When self is joined to the personal pronouns, ovm to the 

possessives, and ever or soever to the relatives and interroga- 

tives, they form compound pronouns. 



* The most complete division is into pronouns substantive, and 
pronouns adjective, but as each of these requires many sub-divisions, it is 
too complicated for a little work like this. 

f The personal pronouns have a double form for the possessive case, 
as, my, mine ; her, hers ; one being always followed by a noun, the other 
not. The former, partaking of the nature of adjectives, should be called 
possessive pronouns, the latter possessive cases of personals. 



\ 
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TEE ADYEEB. 

An Adverb is a word fhat modifies fhe meaning of a verb, 
an adjective, or another adverb ; as, He runs fast ; jou 
are uncommonly rude ; I know it too welL 

Adverbs are divided into those of Time, Place, Manner, 
Degree, &c. ; e.g,, 

Time : now, then, always, presently, soon, once, to-day. 
Place : here, yonder, thence, far, off, aloffc. 
Mcmner : well, so, fast, quickly, quietly. 
Degree: very, too, nearly, quite, exceedingly. 
Affirmation, legation, Douht : yes, not, perhaps, <kc. 

Adverbs often consist of two or more words ; as, m vain, %t 
present, not at all, hand to hand, &c. ; these should be called 
iidverbial phrases. 

Many adverbs connect sentences, as well as modify attributes, 
e.g.f I will go where I please : these should be called adverbial 
oox^imotionB. 



TEE PEEPOSITION. 

A Preposition connects words and shows the relation 
between them ; as. They left because of the fever ; he 
jumped over the hedge into the ditcL 

The relations expressed by Prepositions are of Time, Place, 
Cause, Instrument, <fec. Some of the most common 
prepositions are — of, on, to, at, in, by, for, up, with, from, 
under, above, against, across, untU, towards, through, 
amidst, &c. 

They often consist of two or more words ; e.g., for the sake of, 
in accordance with, in spite of. 

Prepositions should be clearly distinguished from adverbs ; e.g., 
get on, he rode behind (Adverbs) ; get on the wall, he rode 
behind his uncle (Prepositions). 



THE OONJUNCTION. 9 

THE CONJmCTIOK 

A Cfoigimction is a word that joiipi sentences, or parts of 
sentences together; Tom and Harry were punished 
although their aunt was there. 

Conjunctions * are of three kinds, Copulative, Disjunctive, 
and CausaL 

A eopnlative conjunction adds one statement to another ; 
as, He is merciful as well as just. 

A diqnnctive conjunction sepai*ates one statement from 
another ; as, He must do it or go. 

A cansal conjunction connects statements that depend one 
Vpon the other ; as, Tom was plucked because he had 
been lazy. 

Copulative conjunctionB are like a plus sign ( + ) in arithmetic. 

DiBJunctive „ „ minus „ ( — ) „ 

Causal „ „ the logical „ (.*. *.*) „ 

Many Conjunctions conEdst of several words ; e»g.y inasmuch 
as, in order that, seeing that, &c. 

Some Conjunctions are used in pairs ; as, either-— or ; on the 
one hand-— on the other hand. One of them is said to be 
correlative with the other. 

Some Adverbs are used as Conjunctions, and are then caUed 
Adverbial Cox^nnctionB ; eg,, I'll pay you when I can 
afford. 

It will be seen, when the pupil gets a little further on, that 
the fundamental distinction between Prepositions and Con- 
junctions is, that the former 'connect notions, the latter 
sentenees. 

THE INTERJECTIOlf . 
An Inteijection is a sudden exclamation ; as, O ! Ah! Bah ! 

These can hardly be considered as words — they are little more 
than mere animal cries, like the bark or yelp of a dog. 

* Let it here be made clear to the pupil that many other kinds of 
words besides conjunctions connect ; viz., prepositions, relative pro- 
nouns, certain adverbs, and copulative verbs ; but thatoonjunctionfl \<niL 
only, whilst the rest perform other functLcma «a ^^^ 
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NOTIONS ASH BELATI0N8. 

Besides the divisions of words into Parts of Speech, all 
words may be comprised under two heads, viz., noHonal 
and relational words. * 

A notional word has a meaning in itself, and calls up some 
image or picture in the mind ; as, tree, red, run. 

A relational word has no meaning in itself but expresses 
some relation between notional ones j as, a blow on the 
nose, a yard of silk. 

All words therefore are, 

either f SSun. } Names of things. 

1. Notionaly as the -j Yerb 

I Adjective, 
V Adverb. 

or ( Preposition, 



Attributes of things. 



{ 



2. Relational, as the ( Conjunction. 

Interjections can hardly be considered as words, and really 

come under neither head. 
From what has been before said it will be seen that copulative 

verbtf and adverbial conjunctions, are really relational words * 



* In order to show clearly to the pupil the relative importance of the 
different classes of words, the following methods may be made use of. 

(1.) We have about 40,000 different words in our language, the 
number in each part of speech is about as follows : — 



Nouns 


20,000 


Adjectives 


9,200 


Verbs and Participles 


8,000 


Adverbs 


2,600 


Prepositions 


70 


Interjections 


70 


Pronoims 


40 


Conjunctions 


20 


Articles 


2 



40,002 
It must be noticed, however, that the words of the smaller clanscn 
occur most frequently. 



INFLECTION OF WORDS. 
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GS THE INIEBCnON 01 ¥0ED8. 

Inflectioil is a change in the spelling of a word to show some 
alteration in its meaning ; as, man, men ; sweet, sweeter; 
walk, walked. 

« 

Our longaage has very little inflection now, though the Anglo- 
Saxon, from which it is derived, had a great deal. The Latin 
language is rich in inflection, as will be seen from the 
following example. , The word boy with us has only four 
forms, — boy, boy's, boys, boys' ; while in Latiu the word 
jmeTf 2l boy, has seven forms, — ^puer, pueri, puero, puerum, 
puerorum, pueris, pueros. In verbs the difference is stiU 
greater, and in the Greek language greater stilL 

The want of inflection in English is made up by the use of 
prepositions and anxiliary verbs. 

All notional words are inflected, relational words are not. 

Nov/ns are inflected in mimber, gender, case. 
ProTiouns „ „ peraon, number, gender, case. 
Verba „ „ mood, tense, number, person. 

Adjectives „ „ degrees of comparison. 
Adverbs 



» 



(2.) All words may be gathered into three heaps, thus : — 




sNTonns. 



= Verbs. 



iPronovjja belong to this heap, as they stand 
for noims, and adjectives too, as they are 
always joined to nouns. 



1 Adverbs belong to this pile, as they are 
generally attendants on verba. 



__FrepoBitioiui. 
"CoxgimotionB. 
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INEEECnOlf OE TEE KOTIN. 

Nouns are inflected in number, gender, and case. 

1. ITumber. 

Number is the distinction between one and nwre than one. 
There are two numbers, — Sin^gvlao' and Plv/rcd, 
Singular denotes one, — Plural more than one. 
The plural is formed from the singular in the following 
ways: — 

(a) By adding a ; as, boy, boy& 

(6) By adding ea when the singular ends in s, sh, ch (soft), 
X, or o ; as kiss, kisses ; hero, heroes. 

Except quartos, grottos, cantos, and proper names like Oatos, 
Scipios. 

(c) When the singular ends in y preceded by a consonant, 
the y is changed into i6« ; as lady, ladies. 

When a vowel comes before the y, s only is added ; as, day, 
days. 

{d) When the singular ends mfovfe, the plural is in ves; 
as loaf, loaves ; wife, wives. 

Except roof, hoof, turf, stuff. Staff has two plurals, staffs and 
staves, but each has i^ different meaning. 

(e) Some nouns of Saxon origin add en ; as ox, oxen. 

Kine, e*en, shoon, &c., come under this rule. 

(/) Some Saxon nouns change the vowel in the middle of 
the word : as, mouse, mice ; tooth, teeth. 

Some nouns have no plural form ; as, deer, salmon, grouse. 

Others have no singular form ; as, scissors, oats, news, goods. 

Some have a double plural form, each of which has a different 
meaning ; as, brothers, brethren ; dies, dice ; fish, fishes ; 
pence, pennies. 

Most nouns of foreign origin have the plural of the language 
they belong to ; as, axis, axes ; focus, foci ; phenomenon, 
phenomena. 

When, however, any such word has been in use with us for a 
long time, we often give it our own plural ; as, memoran- 
dums (or--da), terminuses (or— mini), formule (or — ^las). 
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In compound vjords, when the parts have coalesced, the sign of 
the plural is put to the end ; as, spoonfuls ; — when they 
have not coalesced, it is put to the most important part of 
the compound ; as, courts-martial, lordmajois, princes of 
Wales, fathers-in-law. 

The plural of proper names is a frequent source of error ; 
when only single words they are dealt with according to the 
ordinary rules ; & g. We have two Smiths, and four Joneses 
in the school : when they are of two words the mark of the 
plural may be put to either, as the Misses Thompson, or the 
Miss Thompsons. 

2. Oender. 

Gender is the Distinction of Sex, 

There are two genders — Masculine and Feminine, 

Masculine denotes the male kind ; feminine the female kind. 

When a noun is neither one nor the other it is called neiUer, 
„ „ either „ or „ „ convmon. 

Noons feminine are distinguished from nouns masculine in 
three different ways j 

(a) By an affix, such as, ess, ix, ine, &c.* e, g, — 

Abbot — Abbess. 

Duke — Duchess. 

Jew — Jewess, 

lion — Lioness. 

Executor — Executrix. 

Hero — Heroine. 

(6) By a prefiac, such as, he, she ; cock, hen, &c., e,g. — 

He goat — She goat. 
Bull calf — Cow calf. 

Jack ass — Jenny ass. 

I 

* Ster was once a very common feminine ending, as seen in spinster, 
brewster, baxter, huckster, &c., but with the exception of the first 
example it has lost its feminine meaning. The endmg eu is from the 
Morman-French, and represents the Latin ix. En or in is a feminine 
8ufi^ in many European languages — we see it in vixen, carlin, Gzarins^ 
Caroline, Pauline. ^ 
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(c) By an entirely differerU word^ e, g, — 

Husband — Wife. 

King — Queen. 

Nephew — Niece. 

Gander — Goose. 

Horse — Mare. 

Neuter notuu are sometimeB personified, and then are either 
masculme or feminine. Thus we speak of mn as he, of a 
9hi^ as she, &c. 

3. Case. 

Case is the form or position which a noun or pronou/n takes to 

show its relation to some other word in the sentence. 

The words that affect case are Transitiye Verbs and Prepo- 
sitions. 

There are three Cases in English — NonwnaXive^ Possessive, 
and Objective, 

The IToininative Case comes before the verb, and is the 
svibject of the action; as, Mary ran away, and Tom 
followed her. 

The Objective case comes after a transitive verb, or a prepo- 
sition, and is the object of the action j .as, He kissed her 
under the mistletoe. 

There is no difference in fom^ in English nonns between the 
nominative and objective cases, and they can only be 
distinguished by the temt. Compare, Tom hurt Mary, with 
Mary hurt TOm. 

The Possessive case denotes possession, or origin, and is 
known by an apostrophe * and s ('s or s') ; as, John's top ; 
the boys' books, the sun's attraction. 



* The use of the apostrophe is of recent origin. The possessive or 
genitive case formerly ended in e9, as, " in Godes name," " for Christes 
sake ;" but as the plural of many nouns was in ei, the two were liable 
to be confounded, consequently the apostrophe was introduced to mark 
iibe amission of the e in the possessive. 
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The possessive case is formed from the nominatiYe a^ follows z 

(a) When the noun, whether smgvlar or plurcU, does not end 
in an a sound, add an apostrophe a/nd «/ as, ladj, 
lady's ; women, women's, 

(6) When the nown, whether singular or plwral, does end 
in am, s sound, add am, apostrophe ordy ; as, Moses, 
Moses' j bojs, bojs' j for conscience' saka 

EIxcEPTiON. When a novm, singuUvr already ends in am, s 

sov/ndy hut in pronouncing it in the possessive case am/other 

syllahle isformedy add am, apostrophe and s ; as, James's 

coat. Mr. Boss's house, the prince's motto. Bass's beer. 

The position of the apostrophe and 8 in eom^j^fmrnd terms If 
hardly settled yet, though usage (the real authority in such 
matters) seems to prefer treating the whole expression as an 
inflected noun ; thus, The Queen of Spain's physician ; 
anybody else's opinion ; Smith of Hyde Park Comer'ei iy>n. 



QOIiEGTIOir 0? THE ADJECTIVE. 

Adjectives of quaHinj are inflected in degrees of comparison. 

Thei*e are three degrees of comparison — ihe Positive, Cvm- 
pa/rati/vCy and SuperUUi/oe. 

An Adjectiye is in the Positive degree when in its simplest 
form j as, sweet, beautiful, littla 

The Comparative degree expresses a higher, or lower degree 
of the quality ; as, sweeter, more beautiful, les& 

The Superlative expresses the highest, or lowest degree of 
the quality ; as, sweetest, most beautiful, least. 

The OomparatiYe and Superlative are formed from' the 
Positiye by adding er and est, or by prefixing more and 
mast respectively; as, long, longer, longest; splendid, 
more splendid, most splendid. 
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Whether "er" and "est," or "more" and "most" are used 
depends entirely on euphony.* 

Some adjectives add mast to the end of the word ; as, hind- 
most, uppermost ; or prefix las and least. 

Many adjectives are compared irregularly^; as, 



Good 


— better 


.._ 


best. + 


Bad) 
111 1 
Little 


— worse 


— - 


worst. 


— less 




least 


Much 


— more 




most. 


Fore 


— former 




foremost or first. 


Late 


— later 




latest or last*. 



Demonstrative adjectives are inflected as follows : — 
This (singular) — these (plural). 
That „ — those „ 

A becomes an j; before the sound of a vowel, or a silent h. 
ThS „ th6§ „ 

In other langfuages, adjectives are inflected in number, gender, 
and case, and are maide to agree with the nouns they qualify. 
We can say, however, a good man, a good woman, a good 
dinner, though in other tongues the word good would be 
different in each case. 



* The modem custom is for long words to take "more" and "most," 
short ones *'er" and "est" ; in Milton and Shakspere, and even in 
Carlyle, however, we meet with such words as virttumsest, artyficialest, 
viciousest. With disyllables like handsomCf livdy, pretty, &c., it is 
entirely a matter of taste which method we adopt. 

t Best, worst, and most are regularly formed from obsolete positives, 
het, weor, and mae respectively. 

t Many modem writers of eminence still use such expressions as an 
union, an university, but the prevailing custom is as stated above. A 
becomes an before the aspirate when sounded, if the accent is on 
the second syllable of the word ; e.g. & history ; an historical painting. 

§ It may be alleged that this is hardly . a case of inflection ; a 
change of form it certainly is not, but it is a very important one 
of soundt and cannot be too strongly impressed upon boys as a direction 
JnreBdmg. 
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DflTiECnOir 01 THE PEOHOTIN. 

Pronouns are inflected in person, number, gender, and case. 

There are three persons, — first, second, and third. 

The First person denotes the speaker ; as, I, we. 

The Second person denotes the person spoken to ; as. Thou, 

you. 
The Third person denotes the person or thing spoken of; as, 
• He, them. 

Kumber, gender, and case have aheady been treated of. 

Personal Pronoims. 

Singtdar, 

Nom, Po88, Obj, 

I *mine me 

Thou thine thee 

He his him 

She hers her 

It its t it 

Relative and Interrogative Pronoims. 

Singular and pluraL 
Nom. Who. 
Poss. Whose. 
Obj. Whom. 

Which, what, and that are indeclinable. 

The possessive of which is of which, not whose. 

The Indefinite pronouns are declined like nouns ; as, 



Person, Gender, 
1st (common) 
2nd (common) 
3rd masculine 
3rd feminine 
3rd (neuter) 



Plural, 

Nom, Poss, Obj, 

We ours us 

You yours you 

They theirs them 



Nom. one 


other — 


others. 


Poss. one's 


othei^'s — 


others'. 


Obj. one 


other — 


others. 



* Take notice that the forms corresponding to these possessive cases, 
viz., my, thy, his, her, our, your, their, which cannot be used absolutely, 
are generally called possessive pronouns. 

f The word its is, comparatively, a recent form in the language, being 
introduced about the end of the 16th century. It never occurs in the 
authorised translation of the Bible, and but seldom in Milton and 
Shakspere ; his was used instead of it. 
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imPEBCTION OF THE VEEB. 

(See tlie definitioiis of the different kinds of Verbs, page 5.) 

Verbs are inflected in Voice, Moody Tense, Number, Person 

There is really very little inflection of English Verbs, but the 
want of it is more than made up by the use of Auxiliaries. 

1. Voice is the form of the verb which shows whether the 

subject does the action or suffers it. 

There are two voices, Active and Passive, 

A verb is in the Active Voice when the dubject does the 
action j as, I struck him. 

A verb is in the Passive Voice when the subject suffers the 
action j as, I was struck by him. 

The Passive Voice is made up of some part of the verb to he, 

joined to the perfect participle of a transitive verb, 
intransitive verbs have, usually, no passive voice. 

2. Mood or Manner is the form of the verb according to the 
momner in which the assertion is made. 

[There are four moods in English ; Indicative, Imperative, 
Subjunctive, Infinitive. 

The Indicative mood simply asserts the action as a matter 
of fact j as, I go, thej spared him. 

The Imperative mood asserts the action in the form of a 
command or entreaty ; as, go ; spare me. 

The Subjunctive mood asserts the action as tincertain or 
conditional; as. If he go we shall be sure to meet; 
though he spare me I shall hate him. 

The Infinitive mood is the name of the action without any 
limitation ; as. To go ; to spare. 

To these forms a fifth is generally added which is called the 
Potential mood. It asserts the action as a wish, or it im- 
plies the power, permission, or obligation to do it. As, 
however, it has no separate form, but is entirely made up of 
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certain auxiliaries joined to the infinitive of the principal 
verb, it belongs to syntax rather than etymology ; e,g.,I can 
go = the auxiliary can joined to the infinitive go.* 

'3. Tense, or Hmey is the form of ihe verb which shows when 
the action takes place j as, I go, I went, I shaM go. 

There axe three tenses, the Present the Fast, and the 
FvJtv/re ; but in English there are only tvno which are dis- 
tinguished by a separate form — ^the present and the past; 
as, I write, I wrote ; I talk, I talked. 

The future tense is formed by the use of shaR -and w^ 

To express all the relations of time, each of these three 
tenses is divided into two — a 'perfect and an imperject 

The tenses may therefore be arranged as follows : — 

p .{ Xmperfect — I walk, or am walking. 

"^^^^^ ( Perfect — I have walked, or have been walking. 
p . \ Imperfect — ^I walked, or was walking. 
^ ( Perfect — I had walked, or had been walking. 
I Imperfect — I shall walk, or shall be walking. 
Future < Perfect — I shall have walked, or shall have been 
( walking. 

4 and 5. ITiimber and Person. 

These present no difficulty, as they depend upon the nomina- 
tive to the verb. 



* The whole question of nyood in English grammar has given rise to 
mnch diversity of opinion. Some declso^ that we should recognise six 
different moods ; others contend that, by supplying ellipses, all forms of 
the verb can be reduced to the indicative or simply assertive mood. 
We shall find, however, by a careful survey of all our verbs, that we 
have fowr distinct forms by which we express the various modes 
of actions, — ^not existing in every verb, but certainly existing in some ; 
and, therefore, taking language as we find it, four different moods must 
be recognised, as above. This subject will be again alluded to^ 
and further exemplified under the head of coniu^cBitiQsu 
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PAEHGIFLES. 

Besides the forms mentioned above, nearly all verbs have 
other parts which are called participles. 

A participle is a pa/rt of a verb which partakes of the ruxtwre 
of cm adjective as well as of a verb ; as, She was screaming 
(verb) ; a screaming child (adjective). 

Verbs have two participles, an imperfect and a perfect. 

An imperfect participle always ends in ing ; as, walking. 

A perfect participle ends in c? or ^c? if the verb is regular; in 
en^ t, &c. if irregular ; as, learned, written, sung, put. 

When used as verbs, participles are always joined to anxi- 
liaries ; as adjectiyes, tiiiey predicate actions (^ things, 
without formally asserting them. 

The real nature of infinitives and participles presents difficulties 
with which the pupil cannot be too soon made acquainted. 
The infinitive is really a noun, and was formerly declined as 
such. The sign to belonged only to the dative case, which 
was, and still should be, called the gernnd, the distinguishing 
feature of which is that it expresses purpose or fitness, &c., 
and always is preceded by a preposition. It sometimes has 
the form of the infinitive, and sometimes of the imperfect 
participle. What therefore is often called the infinitive mood 
of a verb is the gerund, to being no distinctive mark of the 
former, but nearly always of the latter. Formerly there was 
a separate ending to the infinitive, the gerund, the imperfect 
participle, and the participial noun ; e. g. writ-an (inf.), 
writ-enne (gerund), writ-ende (part.), and from some verbs a 
noun in img ; but all these different terminations have, at 
length, given way to ing. Even the infinitive frequently 
takes the form t7i^, while the sign to may mark the gerund, 
or the infinitive. Some little light may be thrown upon this 
rather intricate question by the following examples : — 

Lying is deceiving. ) t /» 'j.* 

He came to know my intentions. ^ 
Fools who came to scoff remained I 

to pray. Fit to eat. )■ Grerunds. 

I blame him for doing it. 
The house is a building. 
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Hearing fhe noise, I came out. \ 

She waa looking at me. f t>««««:«i-«- 

Heisadarii^togue. VParboipI* 

ThiB iei a corrected copy. ) 

Writing is a useful art. ) Nouns. 

She is fbnd of dancing. ) 

A walking stick Noun used as an adjective. 



ATJXmAET VjmBS. 

imliary Verba hdp other verbs to form the moods cmd tenses 
which we ha/ve no infiection for. 

It should be noted that some of them are often used aa 
principal verbs. 

le Auxiliaries may be classified, according to their use, as 
follows : — 

Be — Auxiliary of voice. 

Do 
Have 
ShaU 
WiU 

May 

Can \ „ mood. 

Must 

Be^ besides being joined to perfect participles to form the 
Pauvoe voice, is joined to imperfect participles to form 
what is called the Pi'ogreaaive Conjugation of verbs. 

/>o, and its past tense did, form the emphatic conjugationf 
besides being greatly used interrogatively. 

ffave is the regular auxiliary of the present perfect tense, and 
hadci the .past perfect. 

These three are often used as priniisi^ '<««!^. 



„ tense. 
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ShaU and imU, are used to form the future tense — the idiomatio 
use of them will be explained below.* 

Mayt ^oti, imati and their past tenses might and aouldy together 
with the past tenses of sIujU and wiU, are joined to the 
infinitives of other verbs to express the power, likelihood, or 
obligation of doing the act. They are generallj regarded 
as forming the poUnUal mood. 

Iti parsing verbs the tense auxiliaries should never be separated 
from the principal verbs, but the mood auxiliaries always 
should. The reason for this is, that in the former case the 
two words joined convey but one verbal notion, while 
in the latter two distinct notions are expressed ; e, g,. 

He should come. 

Should— > Verb aux., past tense, expressing obligation. 

Come — ^Verb intrans., infinitive, present, after " Should." 

Kjf^t^ Should ) Verb intrans., potential, past, Srd per. sing. 
"^»*™ Come J agreeing with "he." 



ooujuaAnoir ot the tees. • 

To conjtigate a verb is to go ikrough all the diffeftwd fffrme 
it assumea in its vcvrums moodSf tenses^ mmibers, cmd 
persons. 

.This is a matter about which there is mnch difference of 
opinion. Some authorities contend that it should be re- 
stricted to those modifications in which an absolute change of 
ending is to be found ; others advocate the introduction of 
auxiliaries, in order that every shade of difference which is 
expressed in the dead languages by. pure inflection, may find 



* ShaU and wiU sometimes express futurity only, and sometimes 
determination ; in the former case they are tense auxiliaries, in tiie 
latter they partake of the nature of mood auxiliaries as well ; e,g.I 
shall go, without emphasis being laid on the shall, implies simple 
futurity ; I will go, expresses determination as well as futurity. Their 
peculiar use as tense auxiliaries is as follows : — 

In direct afiSrmative sentences — ^I shall, Thou wilt, He will. We 
shall. You will, They wilL 

In direct interrogative sentences — Shall If Shalt thou? Will he? 
Shall we ? Shall you ? Will they ? 

Jh indirect sentences the idiom is too complex to be entered into here. 
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a corresponding form in English.* Examples will be given 
of each of these methods, and it would be well for the 
pupils to be thoroughly acquainted with the first, 
before hearing at all of the second. 

A. Without the use of Auxiliaries. 
The verb Be. 

Chief parts : Present am, past wets, perfect participle been. 

Indicatwe, 



Singidar. 
Present 1. I aro. 
2. 
3. 

Past 1. 
2. 
3. 



Present 1. 

2. 

3. 
Past 1. 

2. 

3. 



Plural 
We are. 
You are. 
They are. 

We were. 
You were. 
They were. 

Imperative, 
Be. 

StibjimcHve,f 



Thou art. 
He is. 

I wa& 

Thou wast. 
He was. 



(If) I be. 
Thou be. 
Hebe. 
I were. 
Thou wert 
He were. 



(If) Hebe. 
You be. 
Theyba 
We were. 
Yon wera 
Thoy were. 






* When we come to realize the fact that inflectional endings are, in 
many cases, nothing else than separate words that wens f oimerly added 
to roots to vary their meanings, but which are now inseparably joined 
to them, it will be seen that our plan of prefixing auxiharies is but a 
modification of the old method, and that the two systems are not so 
diametrically opposed as some people think. 

t The real nature of the Btibjanetiye mood is rarely understood. In 
the first place, it has a distinct form, differing from the indicative in the 
fact of its being alike in the sin^lar and plunJ, and especially in taking 
no t in the t^rd person singmar, present ; e, g^ he writes (indie), he 
write (subj.). In the verb be, above aU others, we see the distinctioTL 
between the two moods. Next, it has a difiteieiua^ m imoiami^^ «si^ ^^ 
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Injmitwe, 
(To) be. 

To be, or being. 

Pa/rticiples. 
Imperfect — Being. 
Perfect — Been. 

The Yerb Have. 

Present ha/oe, past had, perfect part had. 

Indicative. 
Singular. Plural 

Present 1. I have. We have. 

2. Thou hast. Tou have. 

3. He has. They have. 

Past 1. I had. We had. 

2. Thou hadsi You had. 

3. He had. They had. 

Imperative. 
Have. 

will be shown hereafter, this is the real test of the subjunctive, since 
in many parts the forms of the two moods are identicaL Both doubt 
and futurity must be implied if the verb is to be considered as in the 
subjuzictive mood : e. g., ** I fear it will be dead and gone ere Robert 
come again ;"* here we have a doubt expressed as to his coming, and of 
course futurity is implied, therefore come is subjunctive. Again, " He 
asked me if I threw the stone ;*' here is uncertainty, but no futurity, 
therefore threw is indicative. Thus far is clear enough, but now comes 
the real difficulty. This old form of the subjunctive is gradually dying 
out amongst us, and the indicative is usurping its place ; e. ^., it is 
equally correct, now, to say — ** if he goes I shall be sure to see hun," or, 
" if he go" &c. : " tf my time was to come over again," or, " if my 
time toere," &c. Still the old form is veiy much used, and, perhaps, 
will never entirely become obsolete ; and besides, we shall always have 
it in our literature ; consequently it must never be excluded &om 
English grammar. Whether in its modem, or in its ancient dress, a 
verb is b^ in the subjunctive mood whenever both doubt and futurity 
implied in it. 
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Infinitive, 
(To) have. 



*•- 



;»r. 



Geru/nd. 
To have, or having. 

Participlea. 

Imperfect — ^Having. 
Perfect — Had. 

The Verb Do. 
Present do, past did, perfect part done. 

Indicative, 

Present 1. I do. We do. 

2. Thou doest. You do. 

3. He does. They do. 

Past 1. I did. We did. 

2. Thou didst. You did. 

3. He did. They did. 

Imperative, 
Do. 

Infinitive, 
(To) do. 

Genmd. 
To do, or doing. 

Participles, 

Imperfect — doing. 
Perfect — done. 

iB verhs may, can, shaUj wUl, have only two tenses, and on 
mood, viz., the indicative. 
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Present, Fast 

May. Might. 

Can. Could. 

Shall Should 

Will Would. 

The verb Walk, 

(A model /or the conjitgcUion of aJU regula/r verbs,) 

Present walk^ past walked, perfect part walked. 

Indicative. 

Present 1. I walk. We walk. 

2. Thou walkest. You walk, 

3. He walks. They walk. 

Past 1. I walked. We walked. 

2. Thou walkedst. You walked. 

3. He walked. They walked. 

ImpenUim, 
Walk. 

Infinitive, 
(To) walk. 

Gerwnd, 
To walk, (Mr walking. 

Su^tmctwe (Old Form). 

Present 1. (If) I walk. (If) We walk. 

2. „ Thou walk. ,, You walk. 

3. „ He walk. „ They walk. 

Past 1. (If) I walked. (If) We walked. 

2. „ Thoii walked. „ You walked. 

3. ,, He walked. „ They walked. 

FcMTticiples, 

Imperfect — walking. 
Perfect — wajked. 
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The verb Write. 
(A nu>ddfor the conjugation of aU irregvla/r verba.) 
Present wrUe^ past wrotey perfect part. wrUt&n, 

Indicatvve. 

Present 1. I write. We -write. 

2. Thou writest. You write. 

3. He writes. They write, • 

Past 1. I wrote. We wrote. 

2. Thou wrotest. You wrote, 

3. He wrote. They wrota 

Imperative, 
Write. 

Infinitive. 
(To) write. 

Genmd, 
To write, or writing. 

JSuibjv/nctive* (Old Form.) 

Pwient 1. (If) I write. (If) We write. 

2. „ Thou write, „ You write. 

3. „ He write. „ They write. 

Past 1. (If) I wrote. (If) We wrote. 

2. „ Thou wrote. „ You wrote. 

3. „ He wrote. „ They wrote. 

Participles. 

Imperfect — ^Writing. 
Perfect — ^Written. 

& With the use of Anxiliariei, 

The verb Teach. 

Present teach, past taught, perfect part. taughL 
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Active voice. 

IndiccUive, 

1. I teact.* 

2. Thou teachest. 

3. He teaches. 

1. I taught. 

2. Thou taughtest 

3. He taught. 

1. I have taught. 

2. Thou hast taught 

3. He has taught. 

1. I had taught. 

2. Thou hadst taught 

3. He had taught 

1. I shall teach. 

2. Thou wilt teach. 

3. He 'will teach. 

Future perf. 1. I shall have taught 

2. Thou wilt have taught 

3. He will have taught 

Imperative, 
Teach. 



Present imp. 



Past imp. 



Present pert 



Past perf. 



Future imp. 



We teach. 
You teach. 
They teacL 

We taught 
You taught 
They taught 

We ha\5e taught 
You have taught 
They have taught 

We had taught 
You had taught 
They had taught 

We shall teach. 
You will teach. 
They will teach. 

We shall have taught 
You will have taught 
They will have taught. 




* For the Bake of shnplicity the ordinary form of the verb is the only 
one given at length. After tnis is thoroughly mastered, the pupil may 
be shown that there are other ways of expressing the same, or very 
nearly the same, modifications of the verb, which he should repeat oi 
write out in extenso. These are : — 

1. The Simple form of conjugation, as, I praise — upraised, &c. 

2. „ Frogn^Bsiye „ „ „ I am praising — ^was praising, &c. 
8. „ Emphatic „ „ „ I do praise— did praise, &c. 

4. „ PaiQo-po8t form of conjugation, as, 

I am going ) was going 

or > to praise — or ^ to praise, 
am about ) was about 
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Infimiive, 

Present — (To) teach. 

Perfect — (To) have taught. 

G&rvmd. 
To teach, or teaching. 



Stibjunctive (Old Form). 

Present 1. 1[K) I teach. 

2. „ Thou teach. 

3. „ He teach. 



>» 



» 



Past 



1. (If) I taught 

2. „ Thou taught. 

3. „ He taught. 

Future 1. (If) I should teach. 



2. 
3. 



ty 



» 



Thou should teach. 
He should teach. 



(If) We teach. 
You teach. 
They teach. 

(If) We taught 
You taught 
They taught 

(K) We should teach. 



i> 



9> 
91 



91 



FoterUtal, 



Present imp. 1. I may, can, or must 

teach. 

2. Thou mayest, canst, or 

must teach. 

3. He may, can, or must 

teach. 

Fast imp. 1. Imight,could, would, or 

should teach. 
2. Thou mightest, couldst, 

woulds^ or shouldst 

teach. 
8. He might, could, would, 

or should teach. 

Present perf. 1. I may, can, or must 

have taught, &c. 

Past perf. 1. I might, could, would, 

or diould have taught^ 
&c. 



You shoidd teach. 
,f They should teach. 



We may, can, or must 

teach. 
Tou may, can, or must 

teach. 
They may, can, or must 

teach. 

We might, could, would, or 

should teach. 
You might, could, would, 

or should teach. 

They might, coujd, would, 
or should teach. 

We may, can, or must have 
taught, &c 

We might, could, would, or 
dioukl have taught. &o. 
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Participles. 

Imperfect — Teaching. 

Perfect — Taught 

Oompouud perfect — Having taught. 




Fassiye Voice. 

Indicative, 

Present imp. 1. I am taught. 

2. Thou art taught. 

3. He ia taught 

Past imp. 1. I was taught 

2. Thou wast taught. 

3. He was taught. 

Present perf. 1. I have been taught 

2. Thou hast been 

taught 

3. He has been taught. 

Past perf. 1. I had been taught 

2. Thou hadst been 

taught 

3. He had been taught 

Future imp. 1. I shall be taught 

2. Thou wilt be taught 

3. He will be taught 

Future perf. 1. I shall have been 

taught. 

2. Thou wilt have been 

taught. 

3. He will have l?een 

taught. 

Imperative. 
Be taught 



We are taught 
You are taught. 
They are taught 

We were taught. 
You were taught 
They were taught 

We have been taughl 
You have been taughi 

They have been taughi 

We had been taught 
You had been taughi 

They had been taughi 

We shall be taught. 
You will be taught 
They will be taught. 

We shall have bee: 

taught 
You will have bee 

taught. 
They will have bee 

taught 
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Infimti/ve, 

Present — (To) be taught. 
Perfect — (To) liave been taught. 



II 



Svhjtmctive.. (Old Form.) 

Present 1. (If) I be taught (If) We be taught. 

2. „ Thou be taught. 

3. „ He be taught. 

Past 1. (If) I were taught. 

2. „ Thou wert taught. 

3. „ He were taught. 

Future 1. (K) I should be taught (If) We should be 

taught 

2. „ Thou should be „ You should be 

taught taught 

3. „ Heshouldbetaught „ They should be 

taught 



„ You be taught. 
„ They be taught. 

(If) We were taught. 
You were taught 
They were taught. 



11 



II 



Potential, 

Present imp. 1. I may, can, or must be 

taught. 

&c. 

Past imp. 1. I might, could, would, 

or idiould be taught. 
&c. 

Present perf. 1. I may, can, or must 

have been taught. 
&c. 

Past perf. 1. I might, could, would, 

or should have been 
taught. 

&c. 



We may. can, or must be 
taught. 

&C. 

We might, could, would, 

or Aould be toflght. 

&c. 

We may, can, or must 
have been taught 

&C. 

We might, could, would, 
or should have been 
taught. 

&c. 



Farticijples. 
Present — Being taught 
Perfect — Having been taught 
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nLBJiOTILAB YEBBS. 

An irregvla/r verb is one that does not form its past tense am 
perfect participle by adding d or ed to the present 

Begnlar verbs are Bometimes called weak verbs, and irregula 
ones strong. 

They may be divided into three classes ; (1) those with onlj 
one form, (2) those with two forms, (3) those with thre< 
forms. 

The chief of them are as follows : — 

Class 1. 

Present. 

Burst 

Cut 

Cost 

Hit 

Hurt 

Let 

Put 

Set 

SpKt 

Spread 

Sweat 

Thrust 

Class 2, 
Abide 
Beat 
Behold 
Beseech 
Bind 
Bleed 
Buy 
Catch 
Deal 
Feed 



Past. 


Perfect Pa/rtidple 


burst 


burst 


cut 


cut 


cost 


cost 


hit 


hit 


hurt 


hurt 


let 


let 


put 


put 


set 


set 


split 


split 


spread 


spread 


sweat 


sweat 


thrust 


thrust 


abode 


abode 


beat 


beaten 


beheld 


beheld 


besought 


besought 


bound 


bound 


bled 


bled 


bought 


bought 


caught 


caught 


dealt 


dealt 


fed 


fed 



IBBEOULAB ' 


VERBS. 




Present, 


Past. 




Perfect Participle, 


Find 


found 




found 


Fling 


flung 




flung 


JUear 


heard 




heard 


Hold 


held 




held 


Lay 


laid 




laid 


Make 


made 




made 


Meet 


met 




met 


Kend 


rent 




rent 


Say 


said 




said 


Seek 


sought 




sought 


Sell 


sold 




sold 


Sit 


sat 




sat 


Sleep 


slept 




slept 


StATld 


stood 




stood 


Teach 


taught 




taught 


TeU 


told 




told 


Weep 


wept 




wept 


Wind 
Am 


wound 




wound 


was 




been 


Arise 


arose 




arisen 


Bear (carry) 


bore or 


bare 


borne 


Bear (bring forth) 


bore or 


bare 


bom 


Begin 


began 




begun 


Blow 


blew 




blown 


Break 


broke 




broken 


Choose 


chose 




chosen 


Cleave (cling to) 


clave or 


cleaved cleaved 


Cleave (split) 


clove or 


-cleft 


cloven or cleft 


Clothe 


clothed 




clothed or clad 


Dare (venture) 


durst 




dared 


Do 


did 




done 


Drink 


drank 




drunk 


Fiat 


ate 




eaten 


Fall 


fell 




fallen 


Fly 


flew 
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FreaerU. 

Give 
Hew 
Hide 
Tjie 

Mow 

Eive 

See 

Sew 

Sing 

Sow 

Steal 

Stink 

Swear 

Swell 

Tear 

Wax 

Weave 

Write 



Past 



Perfect Pa/rticipte, 



gave 
hewed 


given 
hewn 


hid 


hidden or hid 


lay 
mowed 


lain 
mown 


rived 


riven 


saw 


seen 


sewed 


sewn 


sang 
sowed 


Sling 

sowed or sown 


stole 


stolen 


stunk or stank 


stnnk 


swore 


sworn 


swelled 


swollen 


tore 


torn 


waxed 


waxen 


wove 


woven 


wrote 


written 



It Bhould be pomted out that mistakes occur most frequently 
in the verbs that exist in pavrs as it were ; such as, fodl and 
feU, lie and lay^ tit and set^ dare (venture) and dare (chal- 
lenge), teach and 2eam, &o. On examination it will be 
seen that one of these is generally transitiye, the other 
intransitiye. 



Besides the various kinds of verbs already mentioned, there 
are two other sorts that must be noticed ; viz., Impersonal 
and Defective verbs. 

An Impersonal Verb is one in which the subject cannot be 
expressed in one word, but its place is supplied by the 
pronoun it ; as, It rains, It matters little. 

A Defective Verb is one that is wanting in some of its 
principal parts : the chief are, beware, ought, quoth, and 
the mood auxiliaries. 
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INIIBCnON OP ADTEKBS. 

A few adverbs, chiefly tliose of maimer, are inflected by 

Degrees of Gompa/rison, like adjectives. 
(1) Some by adding er, and est; as, soon, sooner, soonest. 
\2) Some by prefixing rnore and most; as, boldly, more 

boldly, most boldly. 
(3) Others irregularly ; as, well, better, best ; much, more, 

most. 
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ON THE DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

The English language is derived mainly from the Anglo- 
Saxon, the language of the people who conquered our 
country after the Romans left it. It would, perhaps, be 
more correct to say that the English tongue is what was 
once called Anglo-Saxon, with words from many other 
languages grafted upon it. Taking the number of differ- 
ent words in our language at 40,000, about 30,000 of them 
are of the Saxon stock. Thus three out of every four 
words in our dictionaries form our " mother tonjgue " 
as a Saxon people, while the proportion of such words 
in ordinary speddng and writing is still higher. About 
8,000, or one-fifth of our words, are borrowed from the 
Latin, either directly or through the French.* Of 
the remaining 2000, words of Greek and Celtic origin 
are the most numerous; while the Italian, Spanish, 
Arabic, &c, have each supplied us with a few. 

The Saacon English words comprise all the short, easy words 
in the language, such as an Englishman never is at a loss 
for the meaning or application of. They include all the 
Articles, Pronouns, Auxiliary Yerbs, Prepositions, and 
Conjimctions, besides the simpler words of the other 
classes. 

The Latin words are mostly ecclesiastical, philosophical, 
scientific, or general terms. 

The French words relate to rank, dignity, government, war, 
fashion. 

The Greek words are nearly entirely technical and scientific. 

The Italian words are terms in music and the fine arts,<&c. 

* E. g.f Regal and legal are direct from the Latin reg and leg respec- 
tively, while royal and hyal come from the same roots, but through the 
French roi and loi. Again, pertecute and piersue are both from the 
Latin iequovt tectUf but the latter reaches us through the French tuiore. 
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A Soot is a word or part of a word of whose origin we can 
give no frirther account ; e, g,, son, love, strong, 
grass, man, and,/^ in manufacture. 

A Derivative word is one formed from some other; as, 
lover, lovable ; strength, strengthen ; graze, grazier. 

A Prefix is a particle put before a root to vary its meaning ; 
as, fore-tel, ex-port, un-known, hemi-sphere. 

An Affix is a particle put at the end of a root to vary 
its, meaning ; as, sing-er, drunk-ard, dar-ling, just-ice. 

Some affixes added to roots form nouns, others adjectives, 
others verbs, ko. 

It will easily be seen that, with comparatiyely few roots, ver> 
many different words may be formed by varying the particles ; 
thus from the root kin we get kinonan, land, kindness, 
unkind, kindly, &o.; from the Latin root scrih (scrip) we get 
scribe, scribble, inscribe, subscription, scripture, &c. In 
analysing and tracing the origin of words, we should 
be careful to give to each part its precise meaning and 
use ; «. g,^ 

Prefix, Itooi, Affix, 

Ungodly, un (not) god (S. good) ly (attributive ending) 

Perspiration, per (through) spir (L. breathe) ation (noun ending). 

Injustice, in (not) just (S.) ice (abstract noun ending) 

Analyse, ana (up) ly (G. lu, loose, (i)se (verbal ending). 

break) 

Immaculate, im (not) macul (L. spot^ ate (adjective ending) 

Emigrant, e (out of) migr ^L. move) ant (noun ending). 

Sympathy, sym (with) path (G. feeling) y (noun ending). 

Triennial, tri (three) enn (L. ann. year) lal (adjective ending). 

Ecstasy, ec (out of ) Bta(G. stand) sy (abstract noun ending). 

Darlii^, dar (S. dear) Img (diminutive ending). 

Introduce, Intro (within) duce (L. lead) 

Lists of prefixes, affixes, and roots are to be found in so many 
different kindli of school-books, that they may well be 
omitted here. 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax it that part qf graim/ma/r which lreat» ofSentetuxs. 
A Benteooe is a number of words in which some ttal«met 

assertion is miJe. 
The structure of aontoncea may be learned by either of i 

proceesea, — the one called Syvihesis, the other Analyi 
Synthesis, i. e. placing together, or the formation of 

t«noes, is guided by certain ruies of eonstruetion. 
Analyni, i. t, taking to pieces, consists of methods for 

breaking up of sentences into their constituent parts. 

EUtBS OP CONBTEIimON. 
These may be comprised under tvro heads, viz., Concord, 

Government. 
Concord is the agreement of one word with another 

person, number, &C. 
The rules of Concord are ; — 

(1) A verb agrees with its nominative in numlier 

person ; as, I write, he writes. 

(2) The pronoun agrees with the noun for wMcli 

stands in number and gender ; as, As Tom 
walking with his sister he trod upon her dress. 

(3) The relative agrees with its antecedent in per 

number, and gender; as, The man who dii 

has been caught ; the dog which bit me was sh' 

Th&t thfi adjective agrees with its imbBtantivs has 

e applioation in Engliah, viz., in the use of the dei 



Gh)T«nunent is the pow^ which one vord has over anol 
^ in determining its case or mood 
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The rules of government are : — 

(1) TransitiYe verbs govern the objective case ; as, I like 

both him and his sister. 

(2) Prepositions govern the objective case; as, He went 

with me across the fields. 

(3) One verb governs another in the infinitive mood ; as, 

He likes to have his own way, but 1*11 make him 
(to) do it. 

These general mles have many modifications, which can 
be best treated of by taking those relating to each part 
of speech separately. 

RULES RELATING TO THE NOUN. 
1. The HomuiatiYe Case. 

(a) A verb agrees with its subject or nominative in 
number and person, 

(6) Two or more singular nouns joined by and, require 
the verb to be plural ; as, Mary and Jane are here. 

(c) Two or more singular nouns joined by or or nor 

require the verb to be singular; as, Either Mary 
or Jane is here. 

(d) A collective noun requires the verb to be singular or 

plural accordiug as unity or plurality is implied ; 
as, The jury was unanimous j the jury were 
nnable to arrive at a decision. 

(e) A noun (or pronoun) followed by a participle, and 

standing independent of the rest of the sentence, 

is said to be the nominatiYe absolnte ; as, The 

policeman appearing, they all ran off 

This was called the dative absolute in Anglo-Saxon ; in Latin 
it is known as the abUUive absolute, in Greek as the genitive. 

(/) When a person or thing is spoken to, it is said to be 
the nomiiiatiYe of address ; as, Tom, where are 
youf 

This k called the vocative ease in other languages. 
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(2) Indeterminately with words of any number, gender, or 
person ; as, Who is it ? It is I, she, or they. 

(8) To express causes or operations that we are unable to 
state fully ; as, It feels cold ; Come fairies trip it on 
the grass. 

(4) As the representative of a phrase or sentence ; as. It is 
amusing to hear his poor attempts at wit ; It is 
unnatural that we should make war upon each other. 

(5) The relative agrees with ita antecedent in person, 
number, and gender; as, I respect the man who 
does his duty. 

The case of the relative is decided by the verb in 
its own sentence ; as. The boy who beat me ; the 
boy whom the master beat. 

(c) Than is followed by the objective case of the relative ; 
as, He was a man, a better than whom never 
existed. 
Th^U is used and not who or v)7iic?i, in the following cases : — 

(1) After the interrogatLye who; as, Who that has seen 
him, &c. 

(2) After the word same; as. The same horse that won the 
Derby. 

(3) After the superlative degree ; as. The best that could 
be f oimd. 

(4) After mixed antecedents ; as. The huntsman and hounds 
that passed. 

EULES EELATING TO THE VEEB. 

(a) One verb governs another in the infinitive mood ; as, 
I want to remain. 

(5) The sign to is omitted after the mood auxiliaries, 
together with bid, dare, feel, hear, let, see, make, 
&c. j as, I made him come. 

(c) Some verbs of motion form their perfect tenses with 

be instead of have ; as, She is come ; they were 
arrived. 

(d) The infinitive, imperative, and participle are some- 

times used absolutely ; as. Several, say half-a-dozen, 
set upon me. To speak candidly, he is dishonest. 
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(e) In compound sentences a proper sequence of tenses 
must be observed ; as, He believes he can do it ; 
he believed he could do it. 

{/) The perfect participle, and not the past tense, must be 
used after the verbs have and 5e ; as. It was 
written by me ; they have broken the rule. 

EULES HELATING TO THE ADJECTIVE. 

(a) The adjective generally comes before the noun it 

qualifies, but when more than one is used, or when 
the adjective is itself qualified, it usually follows 
the noun ; as. An oval table ; a request unreason- 
able, insulting, and unjust ; a woman vain of her 
beauty. 

(b) The comparative degree should be used in comparing 

two objects ; as. Who is the taller, John or Williaml 

(c) Double comparatives and superlatives should be 

avoided. 

These are, however, sometimes used with great effect, 
espedaUy in poetry, in order to intensify the expression ; 
e. g.f I am less than the least of the apostles ; This 
was the most imkindest cut of all ; The Most Highest. 

(d) The article* must be repeated when difierent objects 

are meant ; as, A black and a white man tried to 
stop me. 

Adjectives are nsed in many different ways, e. g., 

(1) Qualifying nouns ; as, Dirty hands. 

(2) Predicatively of nouns ; as. Your hands are dirty. 

(3) Factitivdy of nouns ; as, Wash your face clean. 

(4) As nouTu; as. The righteous are bold as a lion; the 

sweet and the bitter o£ life. 

(5) As adverbs ; as. Well teach you to drink deep. ' 

* The word the, when used with comparatives, is not the definite 
article, but the old ablative of tkat=hy that: e. g., The longer you 
delay the worse it wiU become = by that longer you delay by that worse 
it will become. CompAre the Latin oonatructi(ni qu o o o^ 
quanto tanto. 
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RULES RELATING TO ADVERBS. 

(a) Adverbs should be placed so as to modify the word 
intended; as, He struck me only once; I only 
looked at him. 

(5) Adjectives are sometimes used as adverbs ; compare, 

He came late to dinner, with, He came here only 
IcUdy. 

(c) Two negatives in English make an affirmative ; as, I 
never received nothing from him. 

By the introduction of tlie word only we can preserve the 
negation ; e. ff., He is not only not liked, but is positively 
hated. Mistakes frequently occur in the use of affirmative 
and negative particles in answering questions. We are apt 
to reply to the matter without thinking of the form ; e, g,. 
Do you not like sea-bathing ? No, I don't, should be, Yes, I 
don't. No is the opposite to yes ; whether or no, should be, 
whether or not, except before a suppressed noun. 

RULES RELATING TO PREPOSITIONS. 

(a) Prepositions govern nouns and pronouns in the 
objective case, as indirect objects ; as, Come home 
with me. 

(6) Prepositions added to inti*ansitive verbs, often make 

them transitive; e, g.^ to laugh at ; run through, &c. 

(c) Particular prepositions must be used after certain 
verbs; as, to despair of, cope with, differ from, 
astonished at, ko, 

RULE RELATING TO CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions join the same moods and tenses of verbs, and 
the same cases of nouns and pronouns ; as, I told bot h 
him and them ; I shall go and (shall) see for myself. 

Note that, bemdea conjunctions, prepontions, relative pronouns 
jsome Adverbs, and copulative vexba coimec^ 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

A sentence %b a numher of words in which sortie statement 
or assertion is made. 

Every sentence consists of at least two parts, a subject and a 
predicate.* 

The subject of a sentence is tbe person or thing spoken about. 

The predicate is the statement made about the subject, e. ^., 

Svhject, Predicate* 



The wind 
He 
The habit of early rising 



blew. 

was drowned. 

is conducive to health. 



A phrase is a nvmber of words which has a meaning, but iri 
which no statement is made. 

All phrases are equivalent to either nouns, adjectives, or 
adverbs, and are therefore called noun phrases, adjective 
phrases, or adverbial phrases, ,e. g. — 

To get up early in the morning. ) ^ nhra-es 
Eating with moderation. | J» onn pnrases. 

•A girl of a sweet disposUixm. \ Adioctive nhrases 
A people loathing its oppressors, f ^ *^ 

At half.past ten to night. ) Adverbial nhra^s. 

On the table in the parlour. / -^^^ve^Diai pnrases. 

Every simple sentence must contain one finite verb ; a phrase 
does not. By a finite verb is meant any part of a verb that 
can be limited by having a nominative ; in other words, ever^ 
form of the verb except the infinitive and the participles. 



* It will easily be seen that subject and predicate are merely new 
names for nominative and verb, with this difference, that the latter are 
single words, while the former consist of the' individual words together 
with all their adjuncts. 
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Besides the subject and predicate a sentence movy have an 
object, e, g, — 

Subject, Predicate. Object 



She 

Tom 

The prisoner 



loved 
spilled 
was asked 



me. 

a bottle of ink. 

sundry questions. 



Every sentence, then, must have a subject and a predicate ; 
and if the predicate is a transitive verb, it will have an 
object as well 

THE SUBJECT, 

Th^ Svibj^ct of a sentence is the person or thing spoken of. 
It is therefore always a iwun^ or something equivalent to a 
noun : hence the subject of a sentence may be— 

(1) A noon; as, Tom ran off. 

(2) A pronotui ; as, He went home. 

(3) An adjective used as a noun; as, The wicked will be 

punished. 

(4) A noun phrase; as, To be in pleasant company is 

delightful. 

(5) A noun sentence; as. That I should do my duty is 

imperative. 

Since the subject of a sentence is a noun, it can only lie 
qualified by an adjective, or something equivalent to an 
adjective. The subject may therefore be enlarged by — 

(1) A^ectives; as. Good, old, crusted port is very ex- 

pensive. 

(2) Kouns in apposition ; as, Milton the poet was blind. 

(3) Noons or pronouns in the Possessive Case ; as. My 

aunt's favourite cat died yesterday. 

(4) A^ective phrases; as, A house containing fourteen 

rooms is to let. 

(5) A^'ective sentences; as, A boy who has no per- 

severance will never get on. 
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THE FILEDIGATE. 

Tlie Predicate is the statement made alxmt the subject. It 
may consist of — 

(1) One finite verb; as, She went home. They broke 

the treaty. 

(2) A copnlatiye verb joined to any other notional 

words ; as, He is a great fool ; she grows tall. 

In the latter case the second notions foci and taU are the real 
predicates, the statements made about he and she ; but they 
cannot be affirmed or predicated of the subject^ without a 
verb being used. A verb used in this way is called the 
eopvila. 

As the predicate of a sentence is always a verb, it can only 
be qualified or enlarged by an adverb, or something 
equivalent to an adverb. The predicate may therefore 
be enlarged by — 

(1) Adverbs ; as. She looks well and grows fast 

(2) Adverbial phrases ; as, I'll meet you, in ten minutes, 

at the end of the lane. 

(3) An adverbial sentence; as, He told me as we 

were coming home. 

In analysing, it should be stated whether the eztenMons of the 
predicate are of time, place, manner, cause, &c. 

THE OBJECT. 

The Object of a sentence is the person or thing to whom tJie 
action is done. 

In the passive voice the object of the action is the nominative 
to the verb. 

The object is always a noun, or something equivalent to a 
noun, and therefore it consists of the same kind of woixis 
and phrases, and is enlarged in the same ways as the 
subject ; hence it may be — 
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(1) A noun in the objective case; as, She broke the 

tumbler. 

(2) A pronnon ; as, We reminded him of his promise. 

(3) An adjective used as a noun ; as, Honour the brave. 

(4) A nonn phrase; as, We expected to see you h&ce 

before. 

(5) A nonn sentence; as, I know where you live. 

The object may be enlarged, too, by — 

(1) A^ectives; as. We all like a jolly, good, Christmas 

dinner. 

(2) Nonns in apposition, or possessive cases; as, The 

wind blew Tom the gardener's hat off. 

(3) Adjective phrases, or sentences; as, She wore a 

bomiet decked with ribbons and flowers in pro-< 
fusion. 

In analysing, the distinctions between 'direct, indirect, and 
factitive objects should be noted. 



COMFOTJND SENTMGE8. 

A Compotmd Sentence contains two or more simple sentences 
cornMned, 

When these sentences are of equal importance, and do not 
depend upon each other, they are said to be co-ordinate. 

When they are not of equal importance, but one is a mere 
modification or completion of the other, the main 
statement is called the principal sentence, the other 
subordinate to it, e. g. — 

Tom took hold of it, but I had more sense. ") 
I felt very much annoyed, and yet it was > Co-ordinate. 
impossible to be angry with him. j 
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I'll return immediately I have had dinner. ) Principal 
People who mind the affairs of others V and 
generally neglect their own. j Subordinate. 

Svhordinate sentences^ like phrases, ai*e of three kinds ; and 
are either nouns, adjectives, or adverbs expanded into 
sentences. The subordinate parts of a compound sentence 
are frequently called clauses; hence there are noun 
daTiaeSy adjective clauses, and adverbial clauses^ or sen- 
tences. 

A vjite man looks to the future (adjective), 
(a) A man of wisdom looks to the future (adjective phrase). 
A man who is wise looks to the future (adjective clause or 
sentence). 

He fought valiantly (adverb). 
(h) He fought toith great pluck (adverbial phrase). 

He fought aa a hrave man fights (adverbial clause or sentence) 

Chariiy is a Christian virtue (noun). 
(c) To he charitable is a Christian virtue (noun phrase). 

That we should be charitable is our duty (noun clause or 
sentence). 

A noun sentence is a noun expanded into a sentence. (See 

example (c) above). 
As a noun is either the subject or object of a sentence, a 

noun clause occupies the place of either the subject or 

object of the principal sentence, e. g. — 



The crowd shouted out, God save the Qv^enl \ Noun clauses 
I told you that he would do so, > objects to 

I fear lie mistook my tneaning. ) the principals. 

Where he was bom is not accurately known. ^ Ty^-.-j rfanaea 
It is uncertain when the ship will sail. ( gnbiecta to 

That he was unsuccessful did not damp his ^.t ij^«;,^Qi« 
ardoui'. j PI* 

An a4JectiYe sentence is an adjective expanded into a 
sentenca (See example (a) above.) 
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As adjectives qualify nouns, an adjective clause enlarges 
either the subject or object of the principal sentenca 



The people who live there came from 

America. 
The book l^t I gave him was spoiled. 
The grave is now grown over with 

grass where our little darlhig lies, 

I remember with pleasure the spot 

where first we met. 
They gave me a welcome sv^h as I did 

not anticipate, 
"We saw the man who did it. 



Adjective clans^ 

attached to l^e 

subjects 
of the principals. 



Adjective clauses 

attached to the 

objects 
of the principals. 



An adverbial sentence is an adverb expanded into a sentence. 
(See example (6) above.) 

As adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs, adverbial 
clauses generally extend the predicate of the principal 
sentence, e, g, — 



The wheel came off ew we were driving 

dovm the hill. 
Where thou goest, I will go. 
If you wish to be respected, you must 

act honourably. 
I did so because I considered it my 

dvJty, 



Adverbial clauses 

extending the 

predicates 

of the principals. 



It xntiBt be noted that, as the predicate sometimeB confiists of a 
noun, or an adjective, or even an adverb, clauses of different 
kinds may be attached to these words rather than to the 
verb, t. g. — 
St. Helena is the island where Napcieon died. 
She was beautiful even beyond what I had conceived. 
He looked so tired that I could not hdp asking him to ride 
with me. 
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Having gone through the analysis of simple sentences, and 
seen the various relations subsisting between the parts of 
a compound sentence, it will be well to adopt some 
fixed expressions for indicating these relations. 

It has been already shown that, — 

(a) When of equal importance, sentences are said to be 
co-ordinate with each other; e. g., Sentence A co- 
ordinate with B and C ; B co-ordinate with A and C, 
&c. 

(b) When otie sentence depends upon another, the main 
statement is said to be the principal sentence, the 
other subordinate to it. This subordination may be 
fully stated as follows — ^A being the principal, and 
B the subordinate sentence — 

(1) B nown sentence, subject or object to A. 

(2) B adjective sentence, qualifying in A 

(3) B adverbial sentence to in A 
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8PEGIMMS OF ANALTSIS. 



Ist Model 



8UBJBGT. 


BNLABaEMBKT 
OP SUBJECT. 


PBBOIOAni 


OF PRKDIOATE. "^-v*' 


1 BniARamnNT 

OFOBJnKJT. 


The Castle 


Old 


retristed 


several monthfl 


thesi^fe. 




The Com- 
mittee 


having met. 


elected 


unanimously 


Mr. Smith, 


the huvest 

Shareholder, 

Chaurmao. 


The manu- 
facture 


cf silk 

worn out with 
fatigue and 
hunger, 


was intro- 
duced 


into England 
from France. 






The Jury, 


found. 


at half-past 
one in the 
morning. 


the prisoner 


guilty. 



Snd Model 

William Tyndale, the reformer, printed the first edition of the New 
Testament at Antwerp in 1526. 

"William Tyndale — subject, 

the reformer — enlargement of subject. 

printed — -predicate, 

the first edition — object (direct). 

of the New Testament — enlargement of object (indirect). 

at Antwerp — enlargement of predicate (place) 

in 1526. — enlargement of predicate (time) 

These acts of vigour and vigilance, unflinchingly executed by Sir John 
Lawrence's lieutenants, soon relieved the province from the 
immediate danger of ndlitary revolt. 

a, Tiese acts — subject of the sentence. 

h, of vigour and vigilance, — 1st enlargement of a, 

c, unflinchingly executed — 2nd enlargement of a, 

d, by Sir John Lawrence's ) , . - 

Ueutenants, | e^^Wement of c. 

e, soon — enlargement of /. 

f, relieved — predicate of sentence. 

g, the province — objject of sentence. 

h, from the immediate \ y . c 

J > enlargement of a. 

danger J 

». of military revolt. — enlargement of h. 
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3rd Model* 



It is a melancholy fact, that many of the nis of life, which are aent for 
our good, produce no impression upon us. 

a. It is a melancholy fact — principal sentence to 6. 
h, [that] many of the ills of \ 

life produce no impres- > noun sentence subject to a. 

sion upon us j 

c. which are sent for our ) adjective sentence to "ills" 

good. / in 6. 



Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked though locked up in steel 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

a. Thrice is he armed — ^principal to 6, co-ordin. with c 

h, that hath his quarrel just — adjective sentence to "he " in 6. 



c. fandl he but na^ed ) • • i . j j- x 

'■^i,^,,^!. 1^.1.^ „^ ill I principal to d, coordinate 



though locked up in ^ ^.^ ^ 
sceei 



d, whose 



hose conacience with ) ^.^ ^ ,^„ 

injustice IS corrupted. J •* 



4ih Model 



Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amid the festival, 

And caught its tone with death's prophetic ear ; 
And, when they smiled because he deemed it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier. 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quelL 



• The connecting links are put in a bracket thus [ ] : any word 
substituted thus ( ). Note that relative pronouns are connectives as 
well as subjects or objects, and that adverbial conjunctions connect as 
well as extend the predicate. 
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SUBJBCTAND 


PRBDI- 


OBJBOr AND 


sznss 


SBNTBKCB. 


KIND. 


ITS BN- 


CATS. 


rrs BN« . 


OF 






LAROEMCNT. 


LAROBMENT. 


PRBDIO. 


A 
Witbinawindow*d 


Prin. Sent. 


Brunswick's 


■ate 




within 


niche of that high 


(3o-ord. with 


fated chief- 






window 


hall sate Bruns- 


B. C. D. 


tain 






niche o 


wick*8 fated chief- 










that hi 


tain; 

B 
He did hear that 










haU (p: 


Prin. Sent. 


he 


did hear 


that sound 


the fin 


sonnd the first 


Co-ord. with 








amid 1 


amid the festival. 


A. CD. 








festival 
(ti 


c 

And caught its 


Prin. Sent. 


[and] he 


caught 


its tone 


withde 


tone with Death's 


Co-ord with 








prophe 


prophetic ear ; 

D 

And hisheartmore 


A. B. D. 








ear (ins 
m 


Prin. Sent. 


[and] his 


knew 


that peal 


moreti 


truly knew that 


to £. F. H. 


heart 






too we 


peal too well 

E 

Which stretched Adj. Sent. 








(deg 


which 


stretched 


hisfather 


onabh 


his father on a 


to "peal" 








bier (pi 


bloody bier. 
And roused the 


iuD. 










Adj. Sent. 


[and] 
(which) 


roused 


the 




vengeance 


to "peal" 




vengeance 







inD. 










Blood alone could 


Adj. Sent, to 


blood alone 


could 


(which 




quell. 


"vengeance" 
inF. 




quell 


v^eance) 




H 












When they smiled 


Adv. Sent, 
to "knew" 
inD. 


[when] they 


smUed 






K 












Because he deemed 
it near. 


Adv. Sent, 
to "smiled" 


{because] he 


deemed 


it (direct) 
near (facti- 






inH. 


I 


tive) 





PABSIKG. 
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PARSING. 



^o parse words is to tell what parts of speech they are, and 
to name all the peculiarities of theu* infection, and syntac- 
tical relation. 

The pupil should be accustomed from the very first to point 
out the parts of speech in the Exercises, or in an ordinary 
reading book. He should be able to distinguish nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and pronouns accurately before proceeding 
further, for unless he thoroughly masters these, what follows 
will be a complete maze to hun. As he advances in the 
inflection of words he should be expected to add more and 
more particulars to his parsing ; and it would be well if the 
teacher anticipated some of the fundamental rules of Syn- 
tax, so as to make it complete as soon as possible. Parsing 
ought to embrace not only every important particular 
respecting individual words, but especially the connection 
which subsists between them. 

The following scheme will accomplish this double object. 

The Nauru 

Kind . . . Proper. 
Common. 
Abstract. 

Penon . . (if 1st. or 2nd., the 3rd. need not be mentioned.) 

Number » . Singular. 
Plural 

Gender . . (if masculine or feminine.) 

Case . . . Nominative to . 

absolute. 

of address. 

XD. apposition with — • 

Objective : direct object after . 

indirect object after . 

factitive object in apposition with • 

cognate object after . 

reflexive object after . 

adverlnal object after . 

Possessive : limiting • 



9t 
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Kind 



The Adjective. 

(Of quality], qualifying . 

or, used predicatively of 
or, used f actitiyely of 



degree (if comparatiye or 
superlative). 



Numeral : ^^te | ^^^ 

Demonstratiye : limltiTig . 



Kind 



• • • 



Voice 



Mood ) 
Tense] 



Number 

and 
Person 



The Verb. 

Transitive. 

Intransitive. 

Copulative — connecting the subject with pre- 
dicate . 

ImpersonaL 

Defective. 

Auxiliary of mood, expressing , joined to the 

infinitive -^— . 

, Active. 
Passive. 

Indicative: Present, past, or future (perfect, or 

imperfect). 
Imperative : (Tense need not be mentioned.) 
Subjunctive: Present, past, or future ;— old, or 

modem form. 
Infinitive : Present imperfect, or perfect, modified 

by the auxiliary ; nominative 

to ; or, objective after . 

) Singular, or pluraL 

>lst., 2nd., or drd. person, agreeing with its 

) nom. . 

Oerund (or dative of the infinitive), governed by — », 
expressing . 

Participle, perfect or imperfect, joined to the auziliazy 

to form the tense, or — yoice ; 

or, used as an adjective to • 
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The Fronotm, 

Kind . . Penonal, • . . (Bimple, or compotind, of each kind). 

BelatiTe, . . . agreeing with its antecedent (with- 

ont stating the number, gender, or 

person). 
Interrogative. 
(Indefinite). 

(Possessive), . — limiting . 

(Demonstrative), — „ . 

Perton , 1st., 2nd., or 3rd. 

Number Singular, or plural (or plural used for singular). 

(hnder . Masculine, feminine, or neuter. 

Cau Nominative to . 

„ absolute. 



Objective, direct object after , 

. „ indirect „ . 

Possessive, limiting understood. 



The Adverb. 



Kind Of Ume, modifying 

place, 



manneri „ 



degree, &a, „ — ^— . 
— Adverbial conjunction, connecting with 



The PreposiiiorL 
governing , 



The Conjwnction. 

• 

Copulative, connecting with 

Disjunctive, „ „ 

Causal, . . „ „ 

Adverbial, . „ 



f% 
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EXAXFLES O; FABSIN&. 

Fint hind. This should be nothing more than the underlining of nonns, 
verbs, adjeddves, &c., or the writing of easy sentences in a column, 
with the names of the parts of speech opposite. 



Second hind (when classification has been mastered). 



She 


— ^pronoun personaL 


Lend 


— ^verb transitive. 


purposely 


— adverb, mod. tore. 


me 


— ^pronoun personaL 


tore 


— verb transitive. 


your 


— ^pronoun possessive. 


the 


— article definite. 


old 


— adjective, qualifying 


leaf 


— ^noun common. 




knife. 


out ) 
of 1 


— preposition^ 


knife, 
Tom, 


— ^noun common. 
— noun proper. 


the 


— article definite. 


as 


— conjunction causal. 




— ^noim common. 


I 


— ^pronoun personal. 


which 


— ^pronoun relative. 


want 


— verb transitive. 


had ) 
been > 


— verb. 


to 
cut 




lent ) 




this 


— adjective demonstra- 


me. 


— ^pronoun personaL 




tive. 


• 




apple 


— noim common. 






in 


— ^preposition. 


* 




two. 


— adjective numeral. 



Third Jnnd. 

Take — verb transitive, imperative. 

the — article definite. 

instant —adjective, qualifying " way." 

way, — ^noun common, singular, objective, after " take." 

for — conjunction causal, joining " take," &c., with "travels," ftc. 

honour — ^noun abstract, singular, nominative to " travels." 

travels — verb intransitive, indicative, present, third person, singular. 

in — preposition, governing "strait." 

a — article indefinite. 

strait — ^noun common, singular, objective. 

so — adverb, modifying " narrow." 

narrow— adjective, qualifying "strait." 

where — adverbial conjunction of place. 

one — ^adjective numeral, lixiiiting " person" understood. 

but — = only — adverb, qualifying " one. " 

goes — ^verb intransitive, indicative, present, third person, singular . 

abreast — adverb, modifying "goes," 
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From that bleak tenement 
ffe many* an evenin^f to his distant home 
In solitude returning, tato the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness ; aU alone 
Beheld the stars come out above his head, 
And travelled through the wood, with no one near 
To tohom he might confess the things he saw. 

That ^-demons, adjective, limiting " tenement." 

he — pronoun pers., 3rd per. sing., masc., nom. to *' saw *' and 

« beheld." 
returning — participle imperfect, used as an adj. qual. ** he." 
saw — verb trans, indie, past, 3rd per. sing, 

grow —verb intrans., infinitive, present, after "saw." 
^rger — adjective, comp. degree, used factitively of " hills." 
in — ^preposition, gov. '* darkness." 

the — Wticle def . 

darkness — noun abs., obj. 

in the darkness — an adverbial phrase, mod. " saw the hills grow. " 
all — ^adverb = entirely, mod. "alone." 

alone — adjective, qual. " he." 

no — ^the zero of numeral adjectives, limiting " one." 

one — ^pronoim indef ., used for person. 

no one — ^noun= nobody, obj. after "with." • 
whom — ^pronoun reL, agreeing with its antecedent "no one," obj., 

governed by "to." 
might — ^mood auxiliary, past tense, 3rd per. sing., expressing power, 
confess — ^verb trans., infin. present, governed by " might." 

might confess — verb trans., poten., past, 3id per. sing., agreeing 
with "he." 



* " Many an evening " is an adverbial phrase modifying returning. 
Being an idiom it requires a little explanation : many is here a substan- 
tive derived from, the A. S. moenigeo— a multitude, and a is probably a 
corruption of the preposition of — ^e whole expression meaning "a many 
of evenings." In IJie somewhat similar expressions " a many troops," 
" a many days," many is still a substantive, while tro(^ and days are in 
the possessive case by juxtaposition, of being understood before them. 
These and all such idioms can only be parsed after being translal>ed, aa 
it were, into their equivalent grammatical forms. 
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ON TEE FAETS OP 8FEECE. 

1. Write out a list of 12 commoii nouns, 12 proper nouns, and 12 

abstract nouns. 

2. Underline the nouns and doubly-underline the verbs in the following 

sentences: — 

The wind blows. Tom ran home. My uncle bought a horse 
and carriage. Jane wrote a letter to her aunt. The parliament 
met yesterday. Lisbon was destroyed by an earthquake. Mr. 
Smith the grocer gave me sixpence. St. Helena lies in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The cook slipped and broke the tureen. 
Lord Derby lives at Knowsley, near Liverpool. The Dutch won 
a great victory. Charity covereth a multitude of sins. A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever. 

8. Make 12 sentences, each with a noun and a verb in it, 

4. Write out the nouns, verbs, and adjectives in the following sen- 
tences in three separate colunms : — 

A good boy loves his parents. The old soldier had a wooden 
leg. The poor child was terrified at the tall, ugly, old woman. 

Bold Bobin Hood was a forester good, 

As ever drew bow in the merry green wood. 

It was a lovely evening in the leafy month of June, as we were 
returning from our pleasant pic-nic. After a large plum-pudding 
came in mince pies, blancmange, and ^tilton cheese. They gal- 
loped, and trotted, and cantered the poor donkey the whole day. 
He is a handsome, dark-complexioned man, and I believe our 
foolish Nelly loved him at first sight. 

By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon. 

5 Pick out the pronouns in the following sentences, and write 
opposite to each what noun it stands for : — 

The boy who did it ought to be ashamed of himself. I told 
yoiu* son that, imless he learned his lessons, I should punish him. 
Mrs. Jones was reverenced by the poor, they thought her their 
greatest benefactor. Run and tell them that dinner is ready, 
and that it will soon be spoiled. Who told you so X T^bSM»^^£^&sk 
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accuse Shakespeare of having wanted learning praise bim most 
They placed him under the chaige of a nurse, who tended him 
as her own child. She loved me for the dangers I had paased. 
Tom gave me some, but they were such as did not suit me. 

6. Write opposite to the nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and Terbs in 

the following sentences what kind they are, e, g, whether com- 
mon, abstract, numeral, transitive, &c.: — 

The dog which barked at me has been sold. Our old mare 
kicked the groom as he was saddling her. Look at this beautiful 
painting and tell me what you thmk of it. Tom found some 
pretty little eggs in that nest. Our clumsy servant broke that 
pretty ornament for which I gave seven and sixpence. This knife 
cost a Bhilling when it was new ; I will sell it to you for three-half- 
pence. Nobody believes what a liar says, he has deceived so many 
people before. Jane, go and wash those dirty hands, you untidy 
little puss. Conscience makes cowards of us alL We all admire 
what is good and true. 

There is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 

7. Write out 12 sentences, each containing a noun, a verb, and an 

adjective ; as, the poor old man died yesterday. 

8. Write out 12 sentences, each containing a noxm, a pronoun, and a 

verb ; as, I told Mary how pretty she looked. 

9. Add suitable adjectives and verbs to the following nouns: — 

Wind, top, cow, child, terrier, river, moon, carriage, aunt, ocean, 
William, fire, truth, fish, grammar, tart, health. 

10. Point out the adverbs in the following sentences, and say what 
words they modify : — 

Slowly and steadily he moimted the stairs. You have written 
this uncommonly well. I have told you once, now do it immediately. 
She quite frightened me standing still in her pure white muslin. 
He is still very ill, though the doctor told us yesterday that he is 
now quite out of danger. Death cometh soon or late. He will 
doubtless act as you say, but I will never agree to it. How 
and where shall I get what I so much need ? He sometimes comes 
home very late. They are certainly in the wrong, but I*m greatly 
afraid they will never confess it. You are generally late. He is 
so unusually stupid. Play more slowly and carefully. You will do 
it better the oftener you try. Britons, strike home! I would 
rather know the worst at once, than be kept in suspense so long. 
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11. In the following sentences pick out the prepositions, and show what 

words they relate to each other : — 

He ran down the lane and across the fields. Under the 
greenwood tree who so happy as we. Tom opened it with his 
penknife before my very eyes. As we were going down the street 
we saw him with his cousin on his arm. Harry jumped over the 
hedge into the ditch. Her tears fell fast at the recitsJ. Climb up 
the tree and throw a few apples amongst us. Our house stands 
opposite yours, but betwixt the vicar's and Miss Smith's. The 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. Bun up to my room; 
you'll find it in the bottom drawer. With regard to Tom, tell him 
he must remain at home. 

12. Point out the conjunctions in the following sentences, and say what 

they join: — 

« 

Tom and I are good friends, but we don't think much of Jem. 
How could you believe that I could do such a thing ? It is a long 
time since we met. Because A is equal to B, and C is equal to B, 
therefore A is equal to C. He will not go unless we pay him well. 
Then, said he, except you apologise, and promise never to do 
so again, you shall taste the quality of this stick. I am neither 
sorry nor pleased. He must go in spite of lus determination to the 
contrary. Both you and your brother may go, although neither of 
you deserve to be let off so easily. Tom also deserves praise, 
for he did lus best. As that is the case, I tell you that I will have 
nothing to do with it. 

13. Distinguish between the different kind of connecting words in the 

following sentences, — ^viz., between conjunctions, prepositions, 
adverbs, and relative pronouns : — 

I say that that is not a conjunction. He told me that the pony 
that threw him had been sold. I met him where you left him. 
After you left he told me- what had taken place. Though he 
did not pay me at the time that he promised, still I do not distrust 
him. ^ch an insult as that will result as I tell you. Now 
you have finished, perhaps you will allow me to say that what you 
have been urging is irrelevant to the subject. After you left, 
what do you thmk he said ? Tell him that, since he wishes it, 
I will wait till he comes. He told me how it happened. Go 
wherever you like, only let me not see you again for some timo. 

14. Underline the notional words, and doubly-underline the relatiokial 

ones, in any of the exercises. 
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ON THE INEEECnON OF WOEDS. 

1. Write out the parts of speech that are not inflected, and these that 

are, and state in what respects each is inflected. 

2. Write out the plurals of, — sow, chimney, staff, die, loaf, analysis, 

pea, sheep, kmf e, stuff, deer, lady, ox, penny, gipsy, beauty, donkey, 
radius, hero, thief, plough, mouse, grotto, mother-in-law, ha^tfiil, 
alms, JBdwards, canto, Miss Bruce. 

3. Write down the possessive case singular of, — sister, youth, Moses. 

oxen, goodness, rose. Prince of Wales, calves, James, men. Dr. 
Goss, sheep. Miss Koberts, thieves, another person, Bums, Mr, 
Cox, justice, the Lord Chief-Justice, man-of-war. 

4. Give the comparative and superlative of, — bright, good, elegant, 

near, ill, little, pretty, red, amiable, far, fore, much, bskd, useful, 
perfect, daily, holy, dim, few, greedy. 

5« Parse fully the nouns and adjectives in the following sentences, 
after the model of the examples given : — 

An upright man fears nobody. 

upright — ^adjective, qualifying " man." 
man — noun common, singular, masculine, nominative to 
"fears." 

I like this picture. 

this — ^adjective demonstrative, limiting " picture.' 
picture — noim common, singular, objective after '* like.' 

The Kussian army were defeated. A bright day is unusual 
here. We found him in my imcle*s little orcha^. A good piano 
will cost fifty pounds. Shakespeare the poet was bom at Stratford, 
in Warwickshire. I never saw a more lovely face. My aimt*s 
curls cost her three guineas. A good constitution and a contented 
mind are the greatest blessings a man can possess. 

Meadows trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 



i9 



6. Write out the conjugation of the following verbs, in the active 

voice, without using auxiliaries : — 

Praise, lay, talk, buy. 

7. Write out the conjugation of &e following verbs in the passive 

voice : — 

Mate, Jack, slay. 
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8. Conjugate look, speak, and walk, in the indicatiye mood, future 

tense, affirmativelj and interrogatiyely. 

9. Give the past tense and perfect participle of, — go, sit, think, lie (2), 

say, burst, wear, tell, choose, dare (2), run, sew, fall, fell, wipe, 
cut, read, drink, set, borrow, buy, see, wind, lay, dine, think, 
cleave (2), wound. 

10. Decline the following pronouns — 

He, who, we, which, she, one, they. 

11. Parse fully the verbs in the annexed sentences — 

I shall go. They have done it. He ought to know better. 
Take my arm. They must come. I have been young, but now 
am old. Have mercy upon us. It was sold for half price. Tom 
came just as we were finiflhing dinner. He must have been 
warned repeatedly. If he comes, tell him to wait. You should 
do as you are told. Should he repeat it tell me. I would you 
would go. If it were so it was a grievous fault. 

I had rather be a dog and bay the moon 
Than such a Eoman. 

12. Parse the rumUncaives, the verbt, and the objectives in the following 

sentences : — 

Bomans, what shall we do? Go, order him to come im- 
mediately. Clouds of smoke obscured our view. Why do you 
stare at me. Crowds of happy faces welcomed our arrivaL Con- 
fusion on thy banners wait. This piece I for myself will take. 
Down the valley swept the tempest. Come live with me and be 
my love. I dare do all that dotii become a man. 

Now night her course began, and over heaven 
Inducing darkness, grateful truce imposed, 
And silence on the odious din of war. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose. 
And these be happy called, unhappy those. 

13. Pick out the adjectives and cidverbs in the examples given below, and 

state fully what they qualify, modify, or limit : — 

She was wild with delight upon hearing that her brother was 
safe. Some people foolishly attempt impossibilities. Few and 
short were the prayers we said. Redder yet those fires shall glow. 
The foremost rank rushed headlong down the hill. They fall 
successive, and successive rise. Yonder hoaiy-headed man spends 
his time peacefully in this lovely vale. Yon hit too hard. 
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seldom see my kind benefactor now. She stopped at lasC» and 
hurriedly glanced o'er the fearful scene around her. I oaimot see 
that our stairs are grown so desperate. .Gall you me fair ? 

And as Yirgmius through the press his way in silence deffe^ 
Ever the mighty multitude fell back to right and left. 

14. Parse fully the following sentences : — 

At the foot of the hill was a hermit's cell, in which the 
frightened lovers took refuge. He might be civil, for poUtenesB 
costs nothing. The stimulus supplied by examinations makes 
boys work with greater zeaL O tiiat mine enemy would write a 
book ! They remarked his depression of spirits, but never thought 
it would come to this. The rose by any o|her name would smeQ 
as sweet. None are poor but those who want faith in Grod's 
providence. It is natural to man to indulge in the illusions of 
hope. The advantages of a sound education cannot be overrated. 

Others for language all their care express, 
And value bodes, as women men, for dress. 

When all the charms of life are gone. 

The coward slinks to death, the brave live on. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

15. Distinguish clearly between the words in italics in the examples 

below: — 
A burnt child dreads the fire. Cranmer was hunU in the reigo 
of Queen Mary. He is an only child. They were only afraid 
that the fellow would escape. I never saw you write worse. A 
toorse day could not possibly be. Enough is as good as a feast. 
He becomes worse every day. That bonnet becomes you admirably. 
You have stayed long enough. He fell on the gfoimd shouting. 
On, my brave boys ! She has m/ore sense than her brother, though 
he is Tnore diligent. Your tread is on an Empire's dust. Now 
tread we a measure, quoth young Lochinvar. He left long since. 
Since you desire it, I'll go. Ti^iat a dreadful bore that fellow is, 
his speeches bore everybody. One likes to have one quiet day in the 
week. Tha;t friend of yours tha;t told you that should know that it 
is a breach of confidence. Both of you may remain, as it is both 
right and expedient. Mark you his absolute shaXL Shall I call 
again ? Those Sabbath bells. The Sabbath of the Jews. There's 
not a man btU knows it, but who obeys it ? 
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<S. Miacellaneous exerdses in parsing : — 

Each one thought in his heart that he, too, would go and do 
likewise. Every circumstance, my lords, concurs to prove that it 
was for Milo's interest that Clodius shoidd live. I should like to 
know what business you have to interfere in matters which do 
not concern you. Low he lies to whom the proudest used to 
kneel once, and who was cast lower than the poorest ; dead, whom 
millions prayed for in vain. He is given rather to lose a friend 
than a jest. Many a man lives a burden to the earth ; but a 
good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. 

Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Eising in clouded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoever you are. 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ? 

Should we thus lead them to a field of slaughter. 
Might not the impartial world with reason say, — 
We lavished at our deaths the blood of thousands, 
To grace our fall and make our ruin glorious ? 

I have sat and eyed 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smiled 
To see him shake his lightnings o'er my head, 
And think I had no master save his own. 

Elnow you not 
Such touches are but embassies of Love, 
To tamper with the feelings, ere he found 
Empire for life. 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 

Be not afraid to pray — ^to pray is right. 
Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak, or side with long delay ; 
Pray in tiie darknewi it there be no light. 
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She dwelt among the tmtrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove; 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love. 

lifted up so high, 
I disdained subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude — 
So burdensome : still paying, still to owe ! 

The sun stood still, and was — ^behind the cloud 

The battle made — seen sweating, to drive up 

His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove backward. 



BTNTAX 

1. Correct, where necessary, the following expressions, and give your 

reasons fully : — 

She and me agree very well. He took her and I home. Tom 
and his uncle was sure to be there. One of my most valued hockB 
were torn. Between you and I, there is mischief in it. The whole 
flock were frightened, and flew off. He and I goes to school toge- 
ther. Whom do you think it was? Have not yon and your 
brother been repeatedly warned? Have not either yourself or 
your sister done it ? Who were you talking about ihen ? This is 
Tom's and Harry's football, it was bought at Wilson's the toy- 
dealer's. Neither myself nor my wife were aware of the danger. 
We have had a calve's head for dinner. Is the childrens' break&st 
ready ? Five year's interest were demanded. All birds, save the 
hooting owl, was mute. Cod are very plentiful this year. He 
said that less than a hundred loaves are sufficient. Nothing but 
beef steak and bitter beer please him for dinner. Is it not me 
you mean ? 

2. These sort of people you will find very agreeable. The two first 
boys will get a prize. Let each of them be heard in their tun. 
Here are half a dozen, but neither of them will answer. What 
he said he is now sorry for it. He drew up a petition, where he 
freely represented his own merits. There are an abundance of 
treatises on the subject. Both his letters end the same. A great 
and a good man is above slander. To be sold cheap, a mahogany 
child's chair. Bum's Tam o' Shanter. A young and old man 
met me in the lane. I was alSxaid oi the man escaping before tiie 

policemaai came. How ioxtunaV^ ^ioA^i Xkso^^et oil -va 'nr«c« ^Smsb^ 
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His father and motlier's name was on the blank sheet. Her nose 
veiy much resembles that of my aunt's. He bought a new pair 
of gloves. The poem in question is neither Bums nor Goldsmith's. 

3. They have chose the part of honour and virtue. It was broke 
purposely. Go and lay down a little. It was no other but his 
own father. This originated from mistake. He can do it easiei 
than you. I had purposed to have told you before. I shall have 
great pleasure in accepting your kind offer. I will not overlook 
it, neither now nor at any other time. She had ought to have 
gone. Looking at it attentively one sees new beauties. I think 
I will return to morrow. It was her and me that were chosen. 
His father led him to think that he will consider the proposal 
Licensed to be drank on the premises. Don't you like it ? No, 
I don't. There is, and never was a particle of truth in the state- 
ment. There was no one there but me. If an ox gore a man or 
woman so that they die. 

i. Once there lived a poor woman, with two daughters, near a wood. 
He could neither stand or sit. What is the distinction between a 
noun and pronoun ? A gentleman was met by two highwaymen 
riding alone over the heath. He showed me two different sorts, 
but I did not like any of them. The spirit and not the letter of 
the order are what we should observe. Did you notice the man 
and the dog which passed the window. If I were in your place 
I would have stopped away. His constant aim and delight were 
to help the poor. It is now a week since your cousin has arrived. 
He learnt me drawing. What is the use of his teacher warning 
him so often ? Finish what you have began. 

Now either spoke, as hope or fear impressed, 
Each their alternate triumph in the breast. 



MALTSIS. 

1. Separate the subjects from the predicates in the following 
sentences : — 

She looks well. Trees grow. The nse of machinery has 
increased lately. Books are very cheap. The Great Exhibition of 
1862 was held at Kensington. A fine sunset is one of the most 
gorgeous sights in nature. The poor fellow bore up bravely. The 
gallant ship comes proudly on. To punish the guilty and defend 
the weak is the object of law. Don't answer back. To go through 
life as pleasantly as possible is the sole concem ol ^<sQae»x>$)^. 
Romping in a hay-field is one oi thft \o\^«ifc «cK»aKBv«c5»\>K^«- 
Get»w»y, The meteor fl^ o! EiBg\MLai iBmSl 1^ ^«K^^Ss& "«^ 
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The old gentleman seems more infirm every day. Habits bo easily 
assumed are difficult to lay aside. The invention of gunpowder 
changed the art of war. Pursued by the mob he jumped into the 
river. Insects innumerable are found there. It is a great blessing 
to have a good constitution. A very tall lady looks anything bat 
graceful 

2. Put in three columns the subjectSi predicates, and objects of the 
following sentences : — , 

The rapidity of the vibrations causes the pitch of the note. He 
found a purse. It contained two shillings and three sixpences. 
Call me early. Grood men turn away from praise. Most boys are 
fond of apples, nuts, and sweets. The Commons declared the throne 
vacant. I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn. The 
English fleet sank and destroyed the whole of the French and 
Spanish ships. Gibbon wrote the Decline and Fall of the Boman 
Empire. Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low. Send me a 
dozen collars and half-a-dozen pairs of socks. The policeman ran 
after the dog, but did not catch it. I believe him to be a great 
rogue. Don*t do it again. Fragments of songs the old man sang, 
. and carols of ChristmaA. His mother's bigotry and hatred Greoige 
inherited, with the courageous obstinacy of his own race. The 
young imperial maiden of Mteen has now become a worn, discrowned 
widow of thirty-eight — grey before her time. To learn a foreign 
language requires great application. Bring flowers to deck her 
hair. The right wing the 42nd drove back. 

3. Underline the enlargements of the subject, and douMy-underline 
those of the object : — 

He knew the secret of making money, while his wife, that kind- 
hearted soul, could put it to the best use. Such proud disdain 
for the opinion of others makes us think him conceited. All lovers 
of truth and beauty must rejoice in the triumph of our 
worthy friend. Your brother Tom told me a very amnrnTig 
fairy tale. The broken-hearted wife rejected all consolation, and, 
like Rachel, refused to be comforted. The government has been 
building many armour-plated ships and floating batteries. The 
poor cluld, trembling with fear, began her lonely walk through the 
wood. The young prince, aware of his danger, threw himself on 
his knees before hSi uncle. All the world knows the eitory of his 
malady ; all history presents no sadder figure. The state of his 
finances called forth the severest rebukes of his father. I shall 
never see the May upon the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. As 
lightning flashes through a c\o\id, \i\i& Gxeys and Enniskilleneni 
pierced through the dark masaea oi 'E.\ia»aiDa. QK^ad^aXxsva^ ^ 
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property of a FrencH gentleman, was the winner of the Derby. 
Turning the comer suddenly we came upon a group of children 
making nosegays. 

4. Point out the extensions of the predicates in the following examples 
and state whether they are of time, place, manner, cause, instru- 
ment, &c. : — 

He knocked me down with his revolver. They found me some 
hours afterwards, at the comer of the lane, quite insensible, and 
covered with blood. Trip it merrily on the grass. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow. 

From his side the last drops ebbing slow 
From the red gash fall heavy, one by one, 
like the first of a thunder ^ower. 

At length, taking each other despondingly by the hand, they 
went f alteringly from the fatal halL So Ught to the croup the fair 
« lady he swung. What doeth she in the woods so late ? Once in 
some far oriental kingdom a hawk suddenly flew at a majestic 
eagle. In shade let it rest like a delicate flower. Full knee-deep 
lies the winter snow. Once upon a time a sheep could be bought 
for about eighteen-pence. Amidst a great crowd of spectators 
they fought hand to hand for half an hour at least. After lunch 
they set to work again with increased vigour. Sadly and slowly 
they laid him down. The girls screamed at the top of their 
voices. At twelve precisely my coach was at the door. 

High on the masts, with pale and livid rays. 
Amid the gloom portentous meteors blaze. 

Suddenly a tornado of round and grape rushed through from 
the terrible battery. At this very time an immense mass of 
Kussian infantry, was seen moving down towards the batteiy. 
The night rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 

Upon the chancel casement, and upon that grave of mine. 
In the early, early morning, the summer sun will shine. 

Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

;. Analyse the following sentences after both the 1st. and 2nd. 
Models : — 

He first saw his wife at a pic-nic party. Charles XH.. ^^ 
Sweden was defeated at Pultowa by "P^YftT ^^ ^^n«S^ ^i«t ^ 
Bbmba. ^ew, delighted, he haaTieMd^<bXv>s^C03i^t^^ 
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Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half cur. 
His dog attends him. 

Poverty turns our thoughts too mnch upon the mere sapplying 
of our wants. Magnus, witii four thousand of his supposed aooom- 
plices, was put to death immediately, without a triaL The rudi- 
ments of every language, therefore, must be given as a task, nofc 
as an amusement. Though written amidst discouraging circain- 
stances, " Tom Jones " bears no marks of haste. 

(The sun) tinging all with his own rosy hue, 
From every herb and every spiry blade 
Btretches a length of shadow o'er the field. 

After a few rounds the square became broken, and fled over the 
brow of the hill, leaving six or seven distinct lines of dead mft^rlring 
the passage of the fatal messengers. 

0*er all the face of th' earth 
Main ocean flowed, not idle, but with warm 
Prolific humour, softening all her globe. 

The midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowsy race of night. 

Over the roofs of the village 
Columns of pale, blue smoke, like clouds of incense ascending, 
Kose from a hundred hamlets, the homes of peace and contentment. 

Of joys departed 
Not to return, how painful the remembrance ! 

6. In the following sentences underline those that are subordinate, 
and, in a bracket at the end of each, say whether they aro noon, 
adjective, or adverbial sentences : — 

111 tell you when it suits me. Those lads that beat the donkey 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. I told him that no one would 
in future believe him. The carriage upset as we were turning the 
comer. That tongue of his, that bade the Bomans mark hiw and 
write his speeches in their books, cried. Give me drink, Titinins. 
Who that had known him could believe that he would commit such 
an act ? I reminded him that when he was in poorer drcumstanoei 
he promised me his help. It is so annoying to hear a oox oigan 
begin grinding just as one is pxepaxviug for an after-dinner nap, &tX 
I would willingly cdgn apeUt\OTi\A^'&\<&^ksiS^\^a«\A'gcODSd&issaDfi 
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in the streets altogether. What can you think of a man who re- 
fuses to subscribe, even when a beautiful young girl asks him to do 
so ? Go out till I send for you. ** Where's Tom ? '* said he, after 
he had looked roimd the room. When you are asked to come, 
come at once. I know no sweeter spot than that where first we 
met. The taking of Magdala, which everybody thought to be 
impossible, was a very easy matter. She loved me for the dangers 
I had passed, and I loved her that she did pity them. 

Oh, let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue, that, when both must sever. 
Although corruption may our frame consume. 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 

7. Analyse the following sentences after Model 3 : — 

It must be confessed that the aspect of the dwelling where she 
was to fix her residence was by no means inviting. 

One hand she pressed upon that aching spot, 
Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 
Though a^i immortal, she felt cruel pain. 

The snow which covered the fields, and the ice which was on 
the rivers, melt away when she breathes upon them. Columbus, 
made such repairs as he could, took in firesh provisions at the. 
Canaries, where he remained about three weeks, and then directed 
his course still to the westward. We had not gone far, when Sir 
Boger, popping out his head, called the coachman down from his 
box, and upon presenting himself at the window, asked him if he 
smoked. Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy Grod giveth thee. 

This fight did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rung the evening-bell 

The battle scarce was done. 

Triumphant arch that fill'st the sky 

When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud Philosophy 

To teach me what thou art. 

When the dreams of life are fled. 
When its wasted lamps are dead, 
When in cold oblivion's shade 
Beauty, fame, and power are lBiid.\ 
Where immortal spuita rei^ 
There may we thiee meet a^oaxu 
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Ab soon as we turned. the comer of the road, the seene that 
burst upon our view was beautiful beyond description. 

If thou would*st view fair Melrose aright, - 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins grey. 

8. Analyse the following sentences after Model 4 : — 

Lastly came Wint«r, clothed all in frieze, 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill : 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freeze, 
And the dull drops, that from his purpled bill. 
As from a limbeck, did adown distiL 

Grant they be so, while they rest unknown 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid. 

When a stag is closely pursued by dogs, and feels that he cannot 
escape from them, he flies to the best position he can, and defends 
himself to the last extremity. 

As to why sentence of death and execution should not be passed 
upon me, according to law, I have nothing to say ; but as to why 
my character should not be relieved from the imputations and 
caJunmy thrown out against it, I have much to say. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him bum'd. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

This tale did Margaret tell with many tears ; 
And, when she ended, I had littie power 
To give her comfort, and was glad to take 
Such words of hope from her own mouth as served 
To cheer us both. 

Some writers, whose works will continue to instruct and delight 
mankind to the remotest ages, have been placed in such sitaatioiiB 
that their actions and motives are as well known to U8 as the 
actions and motives of one human being can be known to another. 

LighUy they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 
But littie he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In tiie grave where a Briton has laid him. 
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Can gold calm pasfdon, or make reason shin^? 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from a mine ? 
Wisdom to gold prefer, for 'tis much less 
To make our fortime than our happiness : 
That happiness which great ones often see. 
With rage and wonder, in a low degree, 
Themselves unblessed. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius should he reign, or bleed 
like Socrates, that man is blest indeed. 

• 

As Sir Koger is landlord to the whole congregation, he keeps them 
in very good order, and will suffer nobody to sleep in church besides 
himself ; and if by chance he has been surprised into a short nap at a 
sermon, upon recovering out of it he standis up and looks about him, 
and if he sees anybody else nodding, either wakes him himself, or sends 
his servants to them. 

If the man who turnips cries 
Cry not when his father dies, 
'Tis a proof that he would rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 

Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty's self, 
Kecluse among the close-embowering woods. 
As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills 
A myrtle rises, far from human eyes. 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild ; 
So flourished blooming, and unseen by all. 
The sweet Lavinia. 

Come evening, once again, season of peace ; 
Ketum sweet evening, and continue long ! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 
With matron-step slow moving, while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day : 
Not sumptuously adorned, nor needing aid 
Like homely-featured night, of clustering gems ', 
A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 
Suffices thee; Bave that the moon is thine 
No less than hers. 
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It was not by vile loitering at ease 

That Greece obtained the brighter palm of art, 

That soft yet ardent Athens learnt to please, 

To keen the wit, and to sublime the heart, — 

In all supreme ! complete in every part ! 

It was not thence majestic Some arose, 

And o*er the nations shook her conquering dart ; 

For sluggard's brow the laurel never grows ; — 

Kenown is not the child of indolent repose. 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper. 
Thy head, thy sovereign ; one that cares for thee. 
And for thy maintenance commits his body 
To painful labour both by sea and land. 
To watch the night in storms, the day in cold. 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe : 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience : — 
Too little payment for so great a debt. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair ; 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
Ihis city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theaties, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep. 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep I 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear Grod ! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still. 
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PHILIPS' 

EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 



Philips^ Comprehensive School Atlas 

Of Ancient and Modem Geography, comprising Thirty-five Modem 
and Five Ancient Maps, constructed from the latest and best 
Authorities. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consulting 
Index, carefully compiled. — ^Imperial 8to., strongly bdiind io 
cloth, los. 6d. 

Philips^ Select School Atlas, 

Comprising Twenty-four authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. — Imperisd 8vb., strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. • 



Philips^ Introductory School Atlas, 

Comprising Eighteen Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, 
clearly engraved and carefully printed in colors. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F. R. G. S. Accompanied by a Consulting Index. 
— Imperial 8vo., boimd in cloth, 5s. 

This Atlas is an abridgment of Philips' ** Ck>mprebensiye School Atlas,** and 
ts intended for the use ox Junior Gei^raphical Classes. 



Philips' Atlas for Beginners, 

Comprising Twenty -four Maps of the Principal Countries of the 
World, constmcted from the best authorities and engraved in 
the best style. New and improved edition. Edited by W. 
Hughes, F.R.G. S. The Maps beautifully printed in colors. — 
Crown quarto^ strongly bound in doth, 2s. 6d. 

This favourite Atlas, which is in use in most of the Principal Schoolf In Great 
Britain and the Colomes, oonudns all the Maps that are required by a Junior 
Class of Learners, and may be used conjointly with any Elementaiy Book on 
Geography. It is, however, more especially designed as a Compa^<m to Hofhes's 
*' Elementary Class-book of Modem Geography,** every name emriMriiiiiA.H>>. 
which work will be found in the Mape comprianii^ t&^ IkSClai^. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 

•^ — -• 

Philips^ Student' s Atlas of Modern Geography ^ 

Comprising Eighteen Maps, constructed from the most recent 
Authorities, and carefully printed in colors. — Imperial quarto, 
bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Philips' Young Scholars Atlas 

Of Modem Geography, containing Twelve Large Imperial Quarto 
Maps, printed in colors, intended as a First Class-Book for 
Young Learners. — Cloth, lettered, 2s. 6d. 



Philips' First School Atlas ^ 

Comprising Ten Maps, selected from the " Atlas for Beginners,** 
consisting of the World (in Hemispheres,) the Continental 
Divisions of the Globe, (Europe, &c.,) England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Palestine. — Crown quarto, with illustrated cover, 
6d. plain, or with the Maps colored, is. 



Philips' National School AtlaSy 

Consisting of Ten Maps, the same that are contained in the last- 
mentioned work. Its distinctive title is adopted with a view 
to its use in popular Schools, established for the purpose 
of strictly elementary education. — Crown quarto, bound in 
cloth, 8d. plain, or with the Maps colored, is. 2d. 

Philips' Shilling Atlas of Modern Geography^ 

Containing Nine Imperial Quarto Maps, clearly engraved, and 
constructed from the most recent Authorities. — Imperial quarto, 
in illustrated cover, is. 



Philips' Initiatory Atlas for Young Learners^ 

Containing Twelve Maps, constructed from the best authorities, 
and clearly and accurately engraved. Size — Imperial i6mo. — 
Illustrated cover, plain Maps, 3d. ; colored, 6d. ; or boiind in 
cloth, limp, 8d. — A superior edition, printed on thick paper, 
with the Maps guarded and strongly boimd in cloth, is. 

Philips' School Atlas of Australia^ 

Comprising Maps of the separate Colonies, including a General Map 
of Australia, and Maps of New Zealand and Tasmania, con- 
structed and engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. The 
Maps carefully printed in colors. — Crown quarto, bound in 
cioiti, 2S, 
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Philips' School Atlas of Physical Geography, 

Comprising a Series of Maps and Diagrams Illustrating the Natural 
Features, Climates, Various Productions, and Chief Natural 
Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by Wm. Hughes, F. R. G. S. 
— Imperial 8vo., strongly bound in doth, los. 6d. 

*•* This Atlas is intended as a companion volume to Hughes's '* Glass-Book of 
Physical Geography." 



Philips' Physical Atlas for Beginners^ 

Comprising Twelve Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
and adapted for use in Elementary Classes. The Maps very 
clearly engraved and beautifully printed in colors. — Crown 
quarto, strongly boimd in cloth, 2s. 6d, 

*«* This Atlas is intended to accompany " Philips* Elementary Glass-Boek of 
Physical Geography." 



HugJiess Training-School A tlaSy 

A series of Maps illustrating the Physical Geography of the great 
Divisions of the Globe. The Maps carefully printed in colors. 
New and enlarged edition. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
author of a **cTass-Book of Physical Geography," &c., &c. — 
Medium folio, cloth, lettered, 15s. 

The Training-School Atlas is a work altogether distinct in character from any 
of those previously described. It consists of a series of Maps (sixteen in 
number) dcbigned to illustrate, on a scide of large size, and in a strictly dear 
and methodical manner, the leading featiu«s in the Physical Geography— 1st, 
of the World at large ; 2ndly, of the Great Divisions of the Globe Europe. 
&c.) ; Srdly, of the British IsJjuids ; and lastly, of the Holy Land. The political 
divisions of the earth at the present time are embodied upon the information 
thus afforded, but in such a manner as not to interfere with its dear and 
distinct exposition. 



Philips' School Atlas of Scripture Geography ^ 

A series of Twelve Maps, constructed by Wm. Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
and engraved in the best style. The Maps carefully printed 
in colors, and accompanied by a complete Consulting Index. — 
Crown quarto, strongly bound in cloUi, 2s. 6d. 



Philips' Smaller Scripture AtlaSy 

Containing Twelve Maps, constructed by W. Hughes. F.R.G.S. 
The Maps beautifully printed in colors. — Imperial i6mo; 
Illustrated cover, 6d. A superior edition, doth, lettered, it., 
or extra doth, gdt edges, is. 6d. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



Philips^ School Aclas of Classical Geography^ 

A series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
and engraved in tne first style of the art. The Maps 
printed in colors. A carefully compiled Consulting Index ac- 
companies the work, in which is given the nwdem, as well as thf 
ancient names of places. — Medium quarto, bound in <^oth, 5^5. 

Hughes s A tlas of Outline Maps^ 

With the Physical Features clearly and accurately delineated; 
consisting of Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemispherei 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South America, 
Australia, The British Islandji^ England and Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, Palestine. Size<»2i inches by 17 inches. — Medium 
folio, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d« 

Hughes s Atlas of Blank Projections^ 

Corresponding in size and scale with the "Outline Alias.* 
Medium folio, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Philips^ Atlas of Outline Maps^ 

For the use of Schools and for Private Tuition. Printed on fine 
Drawing Paper. Size — II inches by 13 inches. — ^Three Series, 
each containing Thirteen Maps, in stiff cover, each 3s. 

Philips' Atlas of Blank Projections ^ 

Corresponding in size and scale with the ** Atlas of Outline Maps." 
Three Series, each contaming Thirteen Maps, in stiff cover, 
each 3s. 

Philips' Outline Atlas for Begimters^ 

Constructed by J. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., being Outlines of the 
Maps in Philips' ** Atlas for Beginners " — Two Series, each 
containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, each is. 



Philips' Blank Projections for Beginners^ 

Uniform in size and scale with the ** Outline Atlas." — Two 
Series, each containing Twelve Maps, in neat cover, each is. 

Philips' Initiatory Outline A tlas ^ 

Comprising Twelve Maps ; — The World, Europe* Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America, England, Scotland, Irela&d, 
France India, Palestine. — Demy 6to. In neat cover, 6d. 
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Philips' Series of Large School-room Maps, 

With the Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, and 
the Political Boundaries carefully colored Size — 5 feet 8 
inches by 4 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 
Constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 



LIST OF THU If APS. 



Price 16«. ectch. 
The World in Hemispheres 
Europe 
Asia 
Africa 

North America 
South America 
Australia and New Zealand 
New South Wales 



England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Palestine 

India 

Pries 21m. each. 
The World, on Mercator's 

Projection 
The British Islands 



The Publishers were led to undertake this Series from a conviction of the 
inadequacy of any similar Maps, previously issued, to represent fairly the 
Geographical knowledge of the present day, and their consequent failure to 
supply the wants of the educational conununity. 

A recUly goad Map is a geographical document of the highest value. Iti 
qualities as such cannot be too forcibly impressed on the mind of Teadi«r and 
Learner alike. It must be looked on, not as a mere thing of lines and colors, 
but as the embodiment of vital truths, affecting the condition of mankind in all 
ages. And it Is only a really good Map — one in which the great features of 
natural Geography are brought prominently into view— that can justly be so 
r^j^arded. The truths that are taught by the aid of such a Map, pomted out to 
the comprehension of the learner as embodied within it, and to be educed 
thence by diligent and appreciative ttudy, will remain in after life as landmarks 
in the record o| mental prc^^'ess. 

The Publishers of the present Series are content to rest their claims to notice 
upon their merits alone, and they confidently invite the mspection of teachers 
and all pers<Hi8 interested in education, who desire to possess a set of recUly 
good Mapt. 



Philips* Smaller Series of School-room Maps, 

Size — 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 
each 7s. od. 



Eastern Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

North America 

South America 



LIST OF TUB If APS. 

Australia 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Palestine 

Wanderings of the Israelites 



The above are reductions of the large series, constructed bv WlHtam 
Hughes, F.R.G.S., and are designed for use in Private 8chfiQ.\& vssisL^^^aaEJS&M^ 
They are clearly and distinctly engraved, tAd tBsibQ&s 
not to be had in any similar series oi Maiga. 
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Philips' Cabinet Series of Educational Maps^ 

Edited by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Size — Imperial quarta 

LIST or THS MAPS. 



MODERN MAPS. 

1 ft 8 Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres — Double Map 
8 World, on Mercator's Projection- 
Double Map 
7*England ana Wales— Double Map 
10*Fran<»— Double Map 
S9 United States— Double Map 

Prxct 4d. twah. 

4 British Empire, at One View 
6 Europe— General Map 

6 The British l8lands-<PoUtical) 

7 England and Wales 

8 Scotland 

9 Ireluid 

10 France, in Provinces 

11 France in Departments 

12 Belgium 
18 Holland 
14 Prussia 

16 The former Kingdom of Poland 

16 Sweden and Norway 

17 Denmark 

18 Russia in Europe 

19 Minor States of Germany 

20 Austrian Empire 

21 Switzerland 



22 Spain and Portugal 

23 Italy 

24 Turkey in Europe, and Qreeoe 

25 Asia— General Map 

26 Turkey in Asia 

27 Russia in Asia, and Tranacancasia 

28 Peraia, with Atehanistan, &c 

29 India 

80 The Empires of China and Japan 

81 Australia and New Zealand 

82 New South Wales, Victoria, &c 

83 East Indian Archipelago 

84 New Zealand 

85 Africa— General Map 

86 Egypt, Arabia Petrsea, &c 

87 Northern and Southern Africa 

88 North America 

89 United States 

40 Canada 

41 Mexico and Yucatan 

42 West Indies, and Central America 

43 South America 

ANCIENT MAPa 
Pries 6d. socA. 

44 Palestine 

46 World, as known to the Aji<denta 

46 Roman Empire— Western half 

47 Roman Empire— Eastern haJf 

48 Greece, and the Isles of the JBq;KMk. 



%* Outlines or Blank Projections of any of the above Map may be had, 
printed on drawing paper, price 8d. each, (except the Double Mape, which are 
charged 6d. each") ; tney are well adapted for pupils preparing for the OjCtord w 
Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations. 



Philips' Series of Maps for Beginners^ 

Crown quarto, carefully printed in colors. On sheet, or folded in 
neat cover, each id. 



LIST OF TH> MAPS. 



1 The World, in Hemispheres 

2 Europe 
8 England 
4 Scotland 
ff Ireland 

6 France and Switzerland 

7 Holland and Belgiiun 

8 Prussia and Germany 

9 Sweden. Norway, and Denmark 

10 Russia m Europe 

11 Austria 

12 Italy 

IS Turkey in Europe, and Greece 



14 Spain and Portugal 
16 Asia 

16 India and China 

17 Palestine 

18 Australia 

19 New South Wales and Yictori* 

20 Africa 

21 North America 

22 United States 

23 Canada 

24 South America 

25 British Isles 

26 West Indies 



%* Outlines or Blank Projections of any of the above Maps maj be had. 
listed on dnwiog paper, price Id. eacih. 
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Philips' Series of Large Sixpenny Maps^ 

Full Sheet Imperial, 22 by 27 inches, engraved in the best style, 

with all the recent Discoveries, 

In Sheets^ fuU colored, each 6d. 

The same Maps, printed on superfine paper and extra colored, 

Each la. 



LIST OF THE MAPS. 



•1 The World, on Mercator's Projection 
2 Northern Hemisphere 

5 Southern ditto 
•4 Eastern ditto 
•6 Western ditto 

6 North Horizontal ditto 

7 South ditto 

*8 Europe— General Map 

•9 British Isles 
no England 
*11 Scotland 
•12 Ireland 

13 The Channel Islands, including Isle 

of Man and Isle of Wight 

14 Chart of the Baltic Sea 
*16 France, in Departments 

16 France, in Provinces 

17 Chart of the Mediterranean 
*18 Spain and Portugal 

•19 Switzerland 
♦20 Italy 

21 Milanese States 

22 Tuscany and the States of the 

Church 

23 Venetian States 

24 Naples and Sicily 

*25 Turkey in Europe, and Greece 
*26 Austria 

•27 Germany— Northern Part 
*28 Germany— Southern Part 
•29 Prussia 

80 Belgium 

81 Holland 
*82 Denmark 

83 Sweden and Norway 

84 Russia in Europe 
*35 Asia— General Map 

86 Russian Empire 

87 Turkey in Asia 
•38 Palestine 

89 Persia and Gabool 

40 Arabia, Egypt, Abyssinia and Nubia 



41 Tartary 

42 China 

43 Corea, and Islands of Jajmn 
•44 India— Northern Part 

*45 India— Southern Part 

46 East India Islands 

47 Islands in the Pacific 
*48 Australia 

49 New South Wales and Van 

Dieman's Land 
*60 New Zealand 
*61 Africa— General Map 

52 America — General Map 

63 Chart of the Atlantic 

54 Atlantic Islands 
*55 North America 
•56 Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, &c. 
•57 United States 

58 Central America and Mexico 
•59 West Indies 

60 Islands of Bennuda, Bahama and 

Cuba 

61 Jamaica 

62 St. Domingo and Virgin Isles 

63 St. Christopher's, with Nevis and 

St. Lucia 

64 AntigUAf with Guadaloupe, &c. 

65 Dommico, with Martinico, &c. 

66 Barbadoes and St. Vincent 

67 Trinidad, Grenada, Tobago, and 

Cura^oa 
•68 South America 

69 Guiana and Brazil 

70 Peru, Chili, Bolivia, and La Plata 

71 Chart of the Arctic Regions, with 

all the Recent Discoveries 

72 Chart of the North-west Passage 

between Asia and America 
78 Table of comparative Heights ol 

Mountains 
74 Ditto Lengths ol Bimrs 



These Maps can tbo bt had, folded in nmi ooTtt^yto^tft>«<» ^ . 
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Philips^ Series of Penny and Twopenny Maps^ 

Size — Imperial quarto. Engraved in the best style. Plain Maps, 
id.; Colored Maps, 2d. each. 



LI8V or TIU MAPS. 


1 Western Hemisphere 


22 Spain snd Portugal 


2 Eastern Hemisphere 


28 Italv 

24 Tiurk«7 In Europe, and Greece 

26 Asia 

26 Turkey in Asia 


3 World, on Mercator's Projection— 

Double Map 

4 Arctic Regions— Double Map 


5 Europe 


27 Russia in Asia 


6 British Isles 


28 Persia and Cabool 


7 England and Wales 


29 Hindostan 


8 Scotland 


80 China 


9 Ireland 


81 East India Isles and Aoairalasia 


10 France, In Departments 


82 New South Wales 


11 France, in Provinces 


83 Tasmania, or Van Dieman** Land 


12 Belgium 

13 Holland 


84 New Zealand 


86 Africa 


14 Prussia 


86 Egypt and Arabia Petrsea 


16 Poland 


87 America 


16 Sweden, Denmark, and Norway 


88 North America 


17 Denmark 


89 United States 


18 Russia in Europe 


40 Canada 


19 Oermaay 


41 Central America 


20 Austria 


42 West Indie!) 


U Switzerland 


43 South America 



Hughes s Series of Physical Maps^ 

Designed to illustrate, on a scale of large size, and in a strictly 
clear and methodical manner, the leading features in the 
Physical Geography — 1st, of the World at large ; 2ndly, of the 
Great Divisions of the Globe (Europe, &c.); 3rdly, of the 
British Islands ; and lastly, of the Holy Land. Constructed 
by W. Hughes, F.R G.S. Size— 2 1 by 17 inches. — On sheet, 
colored, each is., or mounted on rollers and varnished, each 
2S. 6d. 



LIST OF 

. Physical Map of Eastern Hemisphere, 
with Isotherms of Mean Annual 
Temperature, Currents, &c. 

2 Physical Map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, ditto 

8 Physical Map of Europe, colored 
according to the Draint^e of its 
different Seas, with iHOtherms of 
Mean Summer and Winter Tem- 
perature, &c. 

4. Europe, according to its Political 
Divisiona 

6 Asia 

6 Africa 

7 North America 

8 South America 
The Outlines and Blank Projections 

«an be had, price 6d. each, printed on 



THB MAPS. 

9 Australia and New Zealand 

10 Phvsical Map of the British Islands, 
with Section of the Land, Co- 
Tidal Lines, Soundings, &c 

11 England and Wales, with the 
Towns classified according to ^e 

Sopulation, and their Bailwgy- 
istance from London. 

12 Scotland, ditto 

13 Ireland, ditto 

14 Physical Map of Palestine, with 
the Sinai Peninsula, &c. 

15 The World, Stereographically pro> 
Jected on the Plane ox the Honson 
of London 

, corresponding with this series <tf Hap*, 
hand-niade drawing pi4>«r. 
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Philips' Series of Classical, Historical, and 

Scriptural Maps, 

Illustrating the Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets. Size — 
full Sheet Imperial, 29 by 23 inches ; engraved in the best style, 
beautifully printed on superfine paper, and carefully colored. — 
Sheets, each is. 6d. ; or mounted on rollers and varnished, 
each 5s. 

LIST OF THE MAPS. 



|7o. of 
Sheet. 

,The World, aa peopled by the 
descendants of Noah 
Geography of the PrimitiveOreeks 
Gec^raphy of the Hebrews, illus- 
trative of the Mosaic Writings 
^ World at the time of Herodotus 
Qeogn^phical System of Ptolemy 
Geographical System of Era- 
tosthenes 
Geographical System of Strabo 
Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, &c. 

{Ancient Egypt, accorcUng to 
D'Anville 
. Ancient Palestine 
4 — Travels of the early Patriarchs, 
Canaan, and Plan of Jerusalem 
r Empire of Sesostris, according to 
g 3 Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
l Empire of Ninus and Semiramis, 
V. according to Ctesias 
6— Map of the Trojan War, with Plans 
7 — The World, as known to the 
Ancients, according to D'Anville 

[Empire of Persia at the time of 
Cyrus and Darius 
Empire of the Medes 
Ancient Greece, illustrating the 
Expedition of Xerxes 
Ancient Greece, according to 

D'AnvUle 
10— The Travels of Anacharsis, &;c. 

/-The Kingdom of Macedon, at the 
. 1 3 time of Philip, son of Amyntas 
j The Partition of the Conquests of 
V Alexander the Great 
13— Expedition of AlexandertheGreat, 

and the Voyage of Nearchus 
13— Empire of the Parthians 
14— Ancient Sicily, with Syracuse, 
as besieged by the Athenians 
15— Asia Minor, aooordingtoD'Anville 



No. of 
Sheet. 
16— Expedition of Cyrus the Younger, 

and Retreat of the 10,000 
17 — ^Ancient Italy, according to 

D'Anville, with Plan of Rome 
18 — ^The Expedition of Hannibal over 

the Alps, with Plans 
19 — Empire of Rome — Western Part 
20 — Empire of Rome — Eastern Part 
21 — Ancient Gaul, according to 

D'Anville 
22 — ^Ancient Spain, according to Ditto 
23 — Ancient Germany, according to 

Ditto. 
rRoman Provinces of Pannonia, 
0.3 Ulyricum, Dacia, and Moesia 
^ ]The Roman Provinces of Vin- 

V. pelicia, Rhaetia, and Noricum 
25 — Coimtries visited by the Apostles, 

8howin|^ the Routes of St. Paul 
26 — Countries of Western Europe, 

according to D'Anville 
27^Europe before the Invasion of 

the Huns, a.d., 870 
28 — Europe after the Invasion of the 

Barbarians in the Sixth Century 
29 — ^Turkey in Europe, Northern Part, 

containing Ulyricum, Dacia, ^. 
80— Turkey in Europe, Southern 

Part, containing Graecia, Mace- 
donia, Thracia, &c. 
31 — Ancient Sarmatia, &c. 
82 — England under the Saxons 
S3— Map to illustrate the Crusades 
84 — £^lem. or the Coimtries subdued 

by Mahomet 
85 — Bhnpire of Charlemagne 
' Europe in the Ninth Century 
Europe in the Eleventh Centui^ 
86 -{ Europe at the time of Charles V. 
Europe in 1789, at the conunenc^ 

ment of the French Bevolutiop 
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Philips^ Series of School Physical MapSy 

Constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial qoartot 
carefully printed in colors. — On sheet, each 6d. 



LIST OP THS MAPS. 



1 The World, showing the Distri- 

bution of Land and Water 

2 The World, illustrating the Chief 

Natural Diyisioirs of the Land, 
with the OcBAN Currents. 
8 The Geological Structure of the 
Earth, according to Amie Boue 

4 Map illustrating the Phenomena 

of Volcanic Action, &;c. 

5 Map of the Mountain Chains and 

River Systems of Europe 
Map of the Mountain Chains and 
River Systems of Asia 

7 The Mountain and River Systems 

of Africa, with Sections 

8 The Mountain Chains and River 

Systems of North America, &c. 

9 The Mountain Chains and River 

Systems of South America, &;c. 

10 Map of the World, illustrating the 

Climates of Different Regions, 
Trade Winds, Monsoons, Isother- 
mal Lines, Rain Map, &c. 

11 Co-tidal Lires, and Curves of equal 

Magnetic Variation 



12 Map of the World, illttstrating tbs 
Distribution of V^retable Life 

18 OeographicalDistributionof Flanti 
throughout the Globe 

14 Diagrams illustrating the Perpen* 
dicular Growth of Plants in tiie 
Torrid, Temperate, & Frigid Zones 

16 Zoological Map, showing the Geo- 
graphical Divisions and Distribo* 
tions of Animals over the Earth 

16 Diagrams illustrating* the Distri- 

bution of Animals in the Torrid, 
Temperate, and Frigid Zones 

17 Zoological Map, showing the IMs* 

tribution of the Prindpal Birds 
and Reptiles over the E^uth 

18 Map showing the Distribution of 

Man over the Globe, acoprding to 
Differences of Race 

19 Map showing the Industrial 

Productions of various Coimtries ; 
with the principal Trade Routes 

20 Physical Map of the British Islaads 



Hugheis Series of Outline Maps, 

Correspondent in number and size to the Maps contained in the 
"Training- School Atlas," and exhibiting the Natural Features 
clearly and accurately delineated. By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Printed on Hand-made Drawing Paper. Size — 21 inches by 
17 inches, each 6d. 

The Outline Maps exhibit the natural features, clearly and aceonttely 
delineated, hut vnthovt the names. They are admirably suited for exerdainf 
the learner by filling in the Names, and thus fixing the natural featuzM clflaitj 
on the mind. 
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Hughes* s Series of Blank Projections^ 

Uniform in size and number with the Maps contained in the 
" Training- Scho«l Atlas," and to the correspondent series 
of Outline Maps. Printed on Hand-made Drawing Paper. 
Size — 21 inches by 17 inches, each 6d. 

LIST OF HUaHIS*S OUTLWB MAPS AITO BLANK PB0JBCTI0N8. 



1 Eastern Hemisphere 

2 Western Hemisphere 
8 Europe 

4 Asia 

5 Africa 

t North America 

7 South America 

8 British Islands 

9 England and Wales 



10 Scotland 

11 Ireland 

12 Australia and New Zealand 
18 Palestine 

14 France 
16 Spain 

16 Germany 

17 Italy 

18 Greece 



The Blank Projections are Intended for the use of more advanced pupils, who 
are required to draw the coast line, and the prominent physical featiires of tlie 
country, as well as to insert the names. 



Philips* Series of Outline Maps for Beginners^ 

Constructed by J. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., being Outlines of the 
Maps in Philips* ** Atlas for Beginners." Printed on Drawing 
Paper. — Demy quarto, each id. 



Philips* Series of Blank Projections for 

Beginners^ 

Uniform in size with the "Outline Maps for Beginners." — ^Demy 
quarto, each id. 

LIST OF PHHiIPS* OUTLOra MAPS AITO BLANK PBOJBOnONS FOR BBGnmSRS. 



1 World, in Hemispheres 

2 Europe 
8 England 
4 Scotland 
6 Ireland 

6 France and Switzerland 

7 Holland and Belgium 

8 Prussia and (Germany 

Sweden. Norway, and Denmark 

10 Russia m Europe 

11 Austria 

12 Italy 



18 Turkey in Europe, and Greece 
14 Spain and Portugal 
16 Asia 

16 India and China 

17 Palestine 

18 Australia 

19 New South Wales and Victoria 

20 Africa 

21 North America 

22 United States 

23 Canada 

24 South America 



Ifape, aa copies to draw from, can he selected from Fhilipir "EdaoatioDal 
llapt for Begmnen,** of which the above are the Outlines aul nA^B«fii&«se^ 
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Philips' Series of Outline Maps^ 

Corresponding with the Maps of Philips' "Comprehensive School 
Atlas, " for the use of Schools and for Private Tuition. Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper. Size — 1 3 inches by 1 1 inches. 3d. each. 



Philips' Series of Blank Projections^ 

With the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, corresponding with Ae 
Maps of Philips' "Comprehensive School Atlas," and intended 
for the use of Students learning to construct Maps. Printed on 
fine Drawing Paper. Size — 13 inches by 1 1 inches. 3d. each. 

UBT OF FmUPS' ODTUmp MAPS AND BLAKK PAOJBCnOHa. 



MODERN MAPS. 



1 

i 
s 



4 
6 

« 

7 
8 
9 



Eastern Hemisphere 
Western Hemisphere 
World, on Mereator's Projection 

(Double Map) 
Europe 

British Islands 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland 
France, in Provinces 

10 France, in Departments 

11 Belgium 

12 Holland 

13 Prussia 

14 Sweden and Norway 

15 Denmark, with Iceland, &c 

16 Russia in Europe 

17 Minor States of Germany 

18 Austrian Empire 

19 Switzerland 

20 Spain and Portugal 

21 Italy 

22 Turkey in Eiurope and Greece 



23 Asia 

24 Turk^ Ijn Asia 

25 Russia in Asia 

26 IndU 

27 The Empires of China and Japan 

28 Australia and New ZeEUand 

29 New South Wales, Victoria, &a 

80 East Indian Archipelafi^o 

81 Africa 

82 Egypt and Arabia Petrsea 

83 North America 

84 United States 

85 Canada 

86 Mexico and Yucatan 

87 West Indies^ and Central America 

88 South America 

ANCIENT MAPS. 

89 Palestine 

40 World, as known to the Ancients 

41 The Roman Empire— Western Half 

42 The Roman Empire— Eastern Half 

43 Greece, with Islands of the MfpKMA 



Philips Initiatory Outline Maps^ 

Corresponding with the Maps in the "Initiatory Atlas," and which 
may be used as copies to draw from. Printed on Drawing 
Paper. Size — 8 inches by 6 inches, ^d. each, or 4s. per loa 



UST or TBB MAPS. 



1 The World 

2 Europe 
8 Asia 

4 Africa 

5 North America 

6 South America 



7 England 

8 Scotland 

9 Ireland 

10 France 

11 India 



32, FLEET STREET, LONDON; AND LIVERPOOL. 



sooszs. 

A Class- Book of Modern Geography^ 

With Examination ' Questions, by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
The Examination Questions are drawn from the result of much 
experience in tuition on the part of the Author, and will be 
foimd to add considerably to the value of the work, as a daat* 
})<x>h f<yr popiilar tchocl utt, — Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

%* Philip«* GomprehenaiYe School Atlas" is designed to accompany tliis work 



An Elementary Class-Book of Modern 

Geography^ 

By William Hughes, F.R.G.S, This volume is abridged from 
the larger class-book, and is designed for the use of leai 
advanced pupils. — Foolscap 8vo, is. 6d., cloth. 

%* "Pbilipi^ Atlas for B^rinners** is designed to accompany this work. 

A Class-Book of Physical Geography, 

With numerous Diagrams and Examination Questions, by William 
Hughes, F. R. G. S. This volume has been prepared for popular 
school use, and exhibits, in a clear and methodical manner, the 
principal facts respecting the Natural Features, Productions, 
and Phenomena of the Earth. — New edition, entirely re- 
written and extended, with a Map of the World. Foolscap 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*i^* Philips' School Atlas of Physical Geography** is designed to aeoompaay 
this woric 

An Elementary Class- Book of Physical 

Geography^ 

With Diagrams, by William Haghes, F.R.G.S. Intended as- a 
Companion Text Book to "Philipr' Physical, Atlas for 
Beginners." — Foolscap 8vo, cloth, colored, is. 

Companion Text-book to School-room Map of 

Europe^ 

With Examination Questions, by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. — Fookcap 
8vo, cloth, IS. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 

* 

Elementary Geography of Europe^ | 

With a Map. From Philips' "Elementary Class-Book of 1 
Geography." By William Hughes, F.R.G.S. — Imperial \ 
32mo, neat cover, 2d. 

Elementary Geography of England af id Wales, 

With a Map. From Philips' "Class-Book of Geography.'* By , 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. — Imperial 3 2mo, neat cover, 2d. 



Elementary Geography of Scotland and 

Ireland, 

With Maps. From Philips' " Class-Book of Geography. •• ByW 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. — Imperial 32mo, neat cover, 2d. 

Outlines of Geography^ for Schools and 

Colleges^ 

By W. Lawson, St Mark's College, Chelsea, author of "Geography 
of the British Empire. " Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 

The Geography of River Systems^ 

By W. Lawson, St Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap Sva 
Cloth, IS. 



The Geography of Coast Lines, 

By W. Lawson, St Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap 8vo, 
Cloth, IS. 



The Young Scholars Geography, 

By W. Lawson. A simple Book for Young Learners. — Foolscap 
8vo, stiff cover, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 

«%Thia work is intended as a Companion to "Philips' Initiatory Atiaa.** 

Boardmafis Historical Geography, 

For the use of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, and 
Teachers and Schools generally. By A. Boaidman, C. M, — 
Foolscap 8vo, doth, is. 6d. 



32, FLEET STREET, LONDON; AND LIVERPOOL. 

GiWs Geographical Lessons for Home Use^ 

m TWO PARTS. 

Part I. — England, Scotland, Ireland, and Palestine, with 

Map of England 4d. 

Part 2. — ^The Continents and Countries, with aMap of the World 4d. 
The Two Parts bound together in Stiff Cover, 6d. 



Gill's Lessons in English Grammar for 

Home Use, 

Part I. — Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. — In stiff cover, 3d. 

A Spelling Book for Beginners, 

With Memory Exercises, by E. Jones, B.A. — Foolscap 8vo., 
cloth, 6d. 

The Essentials of Spellings 

With Rules for Spelling, and Exercises thereon, by E. Jones, B.A, 
Third Edition. — Foolscap 8vo, cloth, is. 



Standard Register y No. i. 

Record of Admission, Annual Results, and Examination Schedules, 
compiled in accordance with the requirements of the Revised 
Code, by one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. — Foolscap 
folio, half-bound, 7s. 6a. 

Standard Register , No. 2. 

Roll for Daily Use, Name of School, Number of Roll, &a ; compiled 
by the same. — Foobcap folio, stiff cover, 8d. 

Daily Record of Application to Study and 
General Deportment , 

for use in Ladies' Schools. — Foolscap 8vo, neat cover, 6d. 

Daily Record of Application to Study and 

General Deportment ^ 

For use in Boys' Schools. — ^Foolscap 8vo« xvtaX c:iQr«r:t^^A« 



GEORGB PHILIP AND SONi PUBLISHERS. 



PHILIPS' 

PEOGEESSIVE SEEIES OF SCHOOL COPY 

BOOKS, 

With engraved Head Lines, arranged and written by Alexander 
Steivart, Teacher of Writing. 



Demy 4to. edition , printed on Superfine Cream Wove Paper, 6d. 
Large Post 4to. edition, ditto, ditto, 

Post 4to. edition, ditto, ditto. 

Foolscap 4to., fine edition, ditto, ditto, 

Foolscap 4to. edition, piinted on fine Cream Wove Paper, 
National Series, ditto, Yellov ditto. 



6d. 
4d. 
Sd. 
2d. 
lid. 



eacb. 
each, 
each, 
each, 
each, 
each. 



Post and Large Post Series. 



1 Initiatory Exerdsef 

2 Alphabet in Progresdye Ordel 
8 Short Words 

4 Large Hand 

6 Large and Bound Hand 
e Round Hand 

7 Introduction to Small Hand 

8 Bound and Small Handa 



9 Small Hand 

10 Large, Round, and Small Handa 

11 Ladies' Small Hand 

12 Set of Commarcial Sentences 
IS Text Hand 

14 Large. Text, Bound, and Small 
Hands 



Poolseap Series. 



1 Initiatory ExerdMS 

2 Alphabet in ProgresalTe Order 
8 Short Words 
4 Large Hand 
4iText Hand 

6 Large and Round Hands 
e Round Hand 

7 Introduction to Small Hand 
7iIntroductory Book— Large, Round, 

and Small Hands 



8 Round and Small Hands 

9 Small Hand 

10 Large, Round, and Small Hands 
lO^Large, Text, Round, and Small 

Hands 

11 Ladies' Small Hand 

12 Commercial Small Hand 

13 Figures 

14 Introductory Book for Oirls 

15 Ladies' Angtdar Hand— First Book 



Philips^ Series of Historical Copy Books, 

In Twelve Books. Printed on Extra Thick Paper. — Demy quarto, 
price 6d. each. 

The lines selected narrate some of the most remarkable events of English 
History, Chronologically arranged, commencing with the reign of William the 
Conqueror, and concluding with that of her Majesty Queen Victoria, thus forming 
a pleasing outline of the History of England, calculated to interest the learner, 
and instil into the mind a taste for history. 



Philips' Series of Copy Slips, 

Arranged and Written by Alexander Stewart. Printed on fine 
Cream Wove Post, 4d, eadL 



1 Short Words. 

2 Large Hand. 
B Round Hand. 

4t iDtroductioB to Small Hand. 



6 Small Hand. 

e Ladies' Small Hand. 

7 Text Hand. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS. 



I- 



OUTLINE MAPS & BLANK PROJECTIONS, 



Hughes' Series of Outline Maps, 

Oorrefipondent in nnmbcr and sizo to th* Mapg contained in the ** Train 
inj»-*^chool Atlas," and «'Xhil.iunj,' the .N:»tiiral Fenturos clonrly ant 
acc'irHtcly lielinuati'd. Hy W. nu'}i.-«, F.-l.O.S. Printed on Hand 
made Drawinj{ Paper. Sizij — ul inoJios by 17 iuohos, price Gd. eaoh. 

Hughes' Series of Blank Projections. 

Unifonu in bIzo nnd nniubi-r %rit]i tli>) Onilino Mapa^ 

Philips' Series'^of Outline Maps, 

CoiTPPpoTidinjf with thi^MapPo^ I'hiMp'.'** rninpro^'rnsivc School Atlas,*' 
fortiuiupo of SriiooU andfur pri.atc Tuition. I'rint-don flnt» Drawin'ii 
Paper. biz« — 13 iT;''ho"^ l»y J I j'irh«s, prir<» lid. enoli. 

Philips' Series of Blank Projections, 

Uniform in eiiso and numb.-r vith thw Ontliuo Mapfk 

J'rire ;id. t art.. 

•»• Dptailod LiutH of boMi series nmy bo hrtd on ftpplicatiou. 



Philips' Scries of Outline Maps for Beginners, 



CopptmHt'd Vy »T. Hn'Hlu.lonir'w. F.}J.O>., Lciufr O'llliiios i-f thr> AtapKln 
Philips" "Alia-; fir J3eginuon-.'' J'rintft' oti JJniwii jj I'aper. Demy 
Quortc, piico ] d . each. 



Philips' Series of Blank Projections for Beginners, 

TJiiif ,nji ill Axi* wi*Ji ih>^ "On; lino Maps fi>r H•)^'inllo^3." 

.rri<'i> Id. O'lrli. 

M8T OF rniLIPS' Ol.TLINF M.MS AS\' TtT.AiiK PROJBCTlONft FO» 

BEiilN.xVIt!-. 

]!i T'lrki. y in F.nropo. and <4rocoe' 

14 S|i:nu :uul riirtU};aJ 

15 A.,i!i 

jn FiidiafiiidChina 
17 l':ilr..tin«» 



1 World, in Ilcmlspheret* 

2 Fnropo 

8 Fnjrland 
4 Srotlnnd 

6 IrcbiTid 
B IrHhr.' an'! SwItXt-rLind 

7 IIolIftTxl mill HrVi'^ "' 
R I'msfiK aii-1 <iprTii:uiy 

9 Swc'ilf'Ti. \'r\v:iy, ;uiil Dcnraark 

10 3linsi:i in I'w.ivo 

11 Aii'itrja 

12 Italy 



Is .\iislr:ili:i 

l.» ,N.iw S')iiih Wales and Vlctorta 

in N--^'.}' America 
li-i I nitol M.iiis 
tH •■a'liida 
24 Scnili .\ir..'riea 



Mn]p>-\ a'Ti'opio5<+/)(1rnwfr.m, ran bo s(-lecte<ifr n: Phi'ips' "IMnpatlonal 
Maps for l^ojrinnprs,'' of whicli thp iibovo are tbt5(»"t'incH Hn<l rroj<»rt-onK. 



^ 



Ijdndov — 32, 1''loci. Street, T,iVFRr(.(H.-.-roxt<in Bnildinirs^ anc 

51, South Castle Street. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND 90S, POBLISHERa. 



EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 



PMips' Series of Sohool-room Maps, 

Witli the Physical Fsatarei holdly and diitinotly detiuettted, and 
Iho Politicn,! Boundatiaa oarefally colored. SizL'— a led 8 
inohes bv i feet 6 incliea. tlonnted an rolleia and lamiihed. 
Constniciaii brWilliajn Haghca, F.B.G,S, 



Price IGa. each. 
THE ■WORLD, IN HEUI- 

SPHEBEB 
EOBOPE 
ASIA 
AFRICA. 

NOltTn AMEEIOA 
BOTJXn AMERICA 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW 

ZEALAND 



NEW SOUTH ■WALES 
, ENflLiND AND WALEB 
SCOTLAND 
IRELAND 
PALESTINE 
INDIA 

Piido Sis. eseli. 
THE WORLD, ON MER- 
CATOR'S PROJECTION 
UniTISn ISLANDS 



Philips' Smaller Series of Bolwol-room Maps. 

Size — S leel by 2 lent R iudbea. 
Uonntod on rolleis and Tuniahi'd, eaah 7b, 6d. 



EASTERN HEMISPHERE 

■\VESTERN HEMISPHERE 

EUROPE 

ASIA 

AFRICA 

NORTH AMERICA 

BOUTH AMEBIOA 



AUSTRAIilA 

ENar.-4j;D and wales 

aCOTLANL 
IRELAND 
PAI.ESTINE 

■WAXDERINS9 OP THE 
1SR.\ELITEB 




